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ANTED—A YOUNG WOMAN IN FRIENDS’ 
family to assist in care of two small children, sewing and 
light household duties. address, W. C. A., 1220 Franklin St. 


JBYANE BOOKS, up to the largest sizes, printed or 
plain, ruled to any pattern, bound in the most substantial 


manner. Friends’ Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch 
fifth floor. 


B OKS, large or small, pamphlets, catalogues, cir- 
culars, etc., printed in handsome and excellent style at 
Friends’ Printing House, S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. 


OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 





ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


jalan AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 


AQuILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given to serving families. 
Office, 603 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 


S END orders for ruled blanks, bill heads, letter heads, 

envelopes, and all kinds of office printing to Friends’ Print- 
ing House, 8S. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Sts., fifth floor. 
elevator. 





Take 





IAKE Books and Magazines for binding to Friends’ 


Printing House, 8. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch, fifth floor. Take 
elevator at Sixth St. entrance. 





ANTED.—A situation as House-keeper, in a 
Friends family preferred. Address M. E. H., Woodbourne, 
Buck's Co., Pa.. care of M. P Ricu. 





PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE DRESSMAKING, 


2104 COLUMBIA AVENUE. 


4a-THE PATRONAGE OF FRIENDS SOLICITED, 





7 & R. L. TYSON, 
. No. 242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephys, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 
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CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, ° ° : . ° ° nee 


PAID IN (CASH), yD fC tlt lw 
DEBENTURES — 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, and based exclusively 
upon ‘Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 


NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILADELPHIA, 1125. 4th St. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. KANSAS CITY, 7th & Del. Sts. 


SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 





THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 


Besides many other valuable features, it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Illustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionary. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub'rs, Springfield, Mass. 


The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 
very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, 
and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 
paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reachiny, say, 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- 
ter of its contents give special weight to each adver- 
tisement. j@y~When our readers answer an adver- 
tiser, please mention that they do it upon seeing the 
advertisement in this paper.~“@a 


WM. H. JONES, 


The Dealer in Aqptontianh Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
see the establishment. If you 
® cannot get here, write for wants. 
3 Lam in communication with all 
y the Agricultural implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A S PECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 





anaemia 
Co, 


Furniture, Bedding, Curtaing 


Amos HILLBORN &: 


PARLOR, DINING Room, LiBRary 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, Cur- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETC., ETO, 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia, 





QUEEN 2.C'0.924 SHESTs: 
\4 UE & . PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARINE @ 

SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 

MICROSCOPES, 

MAGIC LANTERNS 

PHOTOGRAPHIC & 

SCIENTIFIC 

tela Ae hoRO] 13-17 

DESCRIPTION 

CHEMICALS ETC 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


MoneEY TO LOAN ON MORTGAGE 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. § No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES : { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE 


KNICKERROCKER BUILDING, 6TH AND ARCH STs. 





BLANK BOOK MAKERS, 
PAPER RULERS, 
LITHOGRAPHER. 


PRINTERS, 
PUBLISHERS, 
BOOK-BINDERS, 


SEND FOR ESTIMATES ON 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET PRINTING, including Periodicals, 
Reports, Catalogues, College Publications, Memorials, Peti- 
tions, Law Briefs, and all work of a similar character, 

OFFICE STATIONERY.  Billheads, Letter-heads, Noteheads, 
Cards, Statements, Receipts, Envelopes, Tags, Labels, ete. 

BLANK BOOKS. Printed or plain, ruled to any Pattern, Bound 
in any style. Check Books, Receipt Books, ete. Lithographed 
numbered, perforated, indexed, etc. 

GENERAL MERCANTILE AND FANCY PRINTING. Pr 
grammes, Show Cards, Bills of Fare, Circulars, Announee- 


ments, and all work of the kind. Printing in Colors, and in 
Gold or Silver. 


FERRIS BROS., 


S. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH STs. (5TH FLOOR.) PHILADELPHIA 
(Take elevator at Sixth St. entrance.) 


It more convenient, orders may be left with Howard M. Jen 
kins, at the office of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAT. 921 Arch 
Street. 
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Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 
hensive assortment of every description of 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trimmings 
? ’ ’ 
Hosiery and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- 
For purity of material, and —— of G 
finish, our Toilet Soap takes the PAL ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 


Pure PALM is entirely a ae cee : o 
more suitable for the skin than Soap made everything that may be needed either for dress or for 


from animal fat. 


Test For ToILeT SoOAP—Place the tor~ue house-furnishing purposes. Tt is believed that unu- 


on the Soap for one or two minutes, ifa 


stinging se:.sation is felt, such a Soap is not sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


proper to use on the skin. 


rete ch ccee cone” the largest in the American market, and the prices 


Pressed Cakes, $1.25 per dozen 


pases : are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 


LINDLEY M. ELKINTON, on similar qualities of goods. 
532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


PLAIN anD FASHIONABLE |N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS,, 


MERCHANT TAILORING. ; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, QUEEN Co. 92.4 Cuestnurst 


109 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PENMA. 











Ladies’ Fine Boots, exclusively | 
Hand-Sewed Work, in stock or CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
made to measure. 924 Arch Street, sitrnapesiieninininntsalantine 


Philadelphia. UNDERT A K ER. 


CLINTON D. JEFFERIS. ie 


1226 NORTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
F. CHAS. EICHEL - 
909 Arch Street, Phila., woes WM. HEACOCK, 242~ 


BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. UN DERTAK ER ‘ 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ . No. 1508 Brown Street, 


SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL PAPER | 
AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. | RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


New Fall Styles now aonty | CARPEN TERS AND BUILDERS 


Elegant New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, x ; : 
Felt or x Cartridge ge Paper (in (in all new colors), oy ad ee Joppine ATTENDED To. 
Beaut fica Papers, — 


White B Blane aslowas . aie iar | 1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


= Samples sent free to the suantnn, ‘Estimates made for 
Hanging, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CoO., R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA 1541 N, 12th St. 2212 Wallace Street. 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienitfic, and 
Literary. 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALey, Principal, address, (during vaca- 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
Tuomas P, BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIpDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 

A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 

FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 

A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 





BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Pri cipal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. B 8LER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 


NEW YORK, FirtH MonTH 20TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,’ ‘“‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,”’ and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends; also, all publications of historical value to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any fo donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with Jamzs FouLKE, Librarian, or with 


GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 


PEIRCE COLLEGE, 


Record Building, 917-919 Chestnut St., Philad'a, Py 


qualified for busines: engagements 


THOMAS MAY PEIRCE, M. A, 
PRINCIPAL AND FOUNDER. : 


Morning, Afternoon, and Night Sessions 


Ladies and Gentlemen are instructed in techni 
qualifying them for the transaction of business a fnowledge 
management of business affairs Proper 
Business men, merchants, and farmers. who have had 4 

as to whether a practical business education could be ob 
outside of the counting room have been surprised at the tho 
practical manner in which their sons and daughters haye 


at PEIRCE COLLEGE, and are 


now among its warmest friends. 
Ten hundred and fifty (1050) students last year. 


Call or write for Circular and 


Commencement 


containing addresses of Governors Beaver and Bri Toceedings, 
Sam. W. Small and Rev. Sam. P. Jones. PGBs, and Rey, 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS. 
LOWELL BRUSSELS. 


F Rev. JOHN 
Offices, Rooms 5 and 6, Second Floor. 


MY SELECTION OF 


* 
* 


THOMPSON, Dean, 


PATTERNS 


FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, Lic. 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rucs 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. ; 


LOWELL INGRAINS. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. SECOND STREET, Puna, 


NEW BOOKS. 


OLD FASHIONED QUAKERISM. 


By WILLIAM POLLARD. 
mail, 38 cents. 


A REASONABLE FAITH. 


ITS ORIGIN, RESULTS, AND FUTURE. 
London Edition. Price, 35 cents, By 


SHORT ESSAYS FOR THE TIMES. 


By ‘‘THREE FRIENDs.”” Revised London Edition. Price, 3 
By mail, 38 cents. = 


THE HIGH CASTE HINDU WOMAN. 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


By RAMABAIL. 


Price, $1.25. 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 





LypiA A. Murpry, 


PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


(2 doors below Green.) 


CAROLINE RAU, 


(Successor to S. Maddock,) 


Plain Straw Bonnets a Specialty. 


Jacos J. STYER. 


5387 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


PLAIN MILLINERY, 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE, DELAWARE (0., PA. 
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REALITY OF THE IDEAL, 


THE life ideal is the only real ; 
For outward forms decay. 

The higher purpose makes the true ideal, 
By living as we pray. 

Our human wills may every day grow stronger, 
Obeying the Divine ; 

Then, as,without life’s shadows grow the longer, 
The soul within shall shine. 


Whatever now is dark, O Christ! enlighten, 
And take away our night; 
May more and more our earthly pathway brighten 
Into the endless light. 
* —Prof. T. W. Bancroft. 


From William Pollard’s ‘‘ ola Fashioned Quakerism.’’ 
THE REFORMATION BEFORE GEORGE 
FOX. 


AFTER the introduction of what Dean Stanley calls 
“baptized heathenism ” into the professing church, 
when the Emperor Constantine declared his alle- 
giance to it, the course was steadily downward. 
There were centuries of settled gloom. Religion be- 
cane more and more a thing of externals :—some- 
thing to be performed: confessions, asceticisms, 
pilgrimages, inflictions, gifts to the church—any- 
thing, in place of the living the Christian life! The 
protests and labors of the great German Reformer 
show us to what a fearful head these priestly tradi- 
tions had at length grown and what a tremendous 
uprising was needful, in order to break them down. 

But during this long period of darkness there were 
some bright and shining lights; some brave and 
faithful witnesses who proclaimed and lived out,— 
nay, had in multitudes of instances to die for, truths 
near akin to what we call Quaker principles. These 
men kept the torch of truth burning, and handed it 
on from age to age, throughout that dreary night, 
until at length it set fire to some of the more outra- 
geous growths of superstition and priestcraft, and 
there was a great conflagration, and a great clearing 
away of rubbish. This was the period generally 
known in history as that of ‘“‘ The Reformation,” 

An eminent writer says of such times of enlight- 
enment: “ Even in the dreariest seasons of human 
history some genial breaks and summer days occa- 
sionally arrive,—or shall we say rather, plenitudes of 
the Divine Presence,—by which the glorious impulses 
of faith and feeling break forth and blossom in noble 








human souls; and the poor half-dead world wit- 
nesses the stirring of real spiritual life.” 

Many of these noble souls were called heretics. 
The pen of history was in the hand of their enemies; 
and in the records of the time they are generally de- 
nounced and often misrepresented. But we shall not 
be far wrong if we call some of these standard bear- 
ers Quaker Reformers, on the principle of our text, 
that true Quakerism is primitive Christianity. They 
testified according to their light to the primitive 
truth. They believed in a living and a present Christ. 
They sought to uphold the freedom and spirituality 
of the gospel against innovations which “ were turn- 
ing the servants of the church into a pretentious 
priesthood, and the service of the church into a taw- 
dry pageant.” 

Among such faithful witnesses we may name Pris- 
cillian, Martin of Tours, and Vigilantius, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. Claude, bishop of Turin, was an- 
other remarkable man, who lived at the beginning of 
the ninth century—a little before the time of our 
Alfred the Great. Claude was chaplain to King Louis, 
the successor of Charlemagne. He taught that Christ 
and not the Pope was the true head of the church; 
that tradition had not equal authority with Scripture ; 
that salvation was through faith in Christ, and not 
through performances and rites. 

Through his moral influence all images in the 
churches throughout his diocese were destroyed. By 
the powerful protection of the king this brave man 
was permitted to die in peace. 

Perhaps even earlier than any of these were the 
Vaudois, who had maintained in a good degree the 
primitive faith, possibly in an unbroken line from 
apostolic times. 

The poet Milton accredits them with a long spir- 
itual ancestry, when in his celebrated sonnet, he 
speaks of the Vaudois as— 

‘They who kept thy truth so pure of old, 

When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.” 

Among the “errors” charged by Romish writers 
against these people, are the following: 

They asserted that Christ is the true Head of 
the Church ; that water baptism is useless, and has 
no efficacy in the work of salvation ; that the sacra- 
ment of the Supper is equally unnecessary, and con- 
stitutes no part of the gospel; that the orders of 
clergy were not of divine institution ; that the church 
rites of burial had been arranged to meet the avarice 
of the clergy ; that there is nosanctity in church 
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buildings ; that church music is objectionable as be- 
ing unspirifual ; that prayers for the dead are of no 
avail; and that the cross is not an object of worship. 

Other writers tell us that the Vaudois in very 
early times condemned absolutely all taking of oaths, 
all shedding of blood, military service, and the 
punishment of death, as contrary to the spirit of 
Christ’s teaching. 

As some explanation of these primitive views, we 
learn, (also from their enemies), that these simple- 
hearted people diligently studied the Scriptures and 
committed large portions to memory ; and that they 
taught the necessity of living up to the standard of 
the gospel. Another Romish writer says of them, 
that they are not to be found hanging about wine 
shops; that they attend no dances or other vanities ; 
and that their preachers live on their daily labor. 
He adds that he has known shoemakers to be preach- 
ers among them. 

In many of these particulars we cannot but be re- 
minded both of the church in the apostle’s days and 
of the Quaker church in the seventeenth century. 

Somewhat similar statements might be made re- 
specting the Albigenses or Waldenses, in the South 
of France. 

It is interesting to note in passing, that the little 
company of Friends in the South of France, trace 
back their origin to the Albigenses. 

Coming down to later times we must be content 
simply to name Wiclif and the Lollards; John Huss 
and Jerome of Prague, as in the true line of the 
apostolic succession. Of all these it may be truly 
said the world was not worthy ; but it was happily 
made more worthy by their faithful service. 

In England, the truth of the continued presence 
of Christ with his followers had been so obscured 
by the Romish apostasy, that men awoke but slowly 
to the consciousness of its reality. Hence, during 
even the stirring times of the Reformation era, re- 
ligion was treated very much asa sort of state en- 
gine, and the English movement was at first large- 
ly political, and did not carry the people with it. It 
was preéminently a compromise with Rome, not a 
return to primitive truth. The English Prayer Book 
bears upon its face abundant marks of this compro- 
mising spirit. 

“During the twelve or thirteen years which fol- 
lowed the death of Henry VIII.,” says Macaulay, 
“the religion of the state was thrice changed. The 
faith of the nation seemed to depend on the personal 
inclination of the sovereign.” It is a remarkable 
fact, and one that displays the degradation induced 
by the long bondage to Rome, that out of 10,000 ben- 
efices, there were only 243 incumbents who, having 
acknowledged the Romish supremacy under Mary, 
declined to accept Protestantism and the supremacy 
of Elizabeth in its stead. 

In the reign of Elizabeth the Puritans arose, who 
wanted a more thorough Reformation. These people 
who were mainly Calvinists were very zealous and 
earnest, according to their light. They upheld a 
standard of strict morality, and were almost furious 
against everything that smacked of Rome. But they, 

—especially the later Paritans,—built their faith and 
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practice far too exclusively on the Old Testa, 
and their divinity,—being full of elaborate metg- 
physical and scholastic disquisitions,—lacked great} 
the warmth and simplicity of the gospel. , 

It is needful to bear in mind in these brief hig. 
toric references to a'most important period in humas 
history, that even the Great Reformers were far sell 
seeing all the beautiful simplicity and breadth of the 
truth as it has been revealed and recognized in prim. 
itive days. 

There was much work still to be done in thig di- 
rection ; and the time had now come when the Lord 
in his mercy prepared and sent forth one whom he 
qualified and anointed to doit. If I may reverently 
apply Scripture words to this memorable crisis, | 
should say, ‘“‘ There was a man sent from God, whose 
name was George Fox. The same came for a witn 
to bear witness to the Light, that men through him 
might believe.” 


ment; 


WHAT THE FAITH OF FRIENDS OFFERS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
IN the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of Eighth month 
27, “ A.” asks what the peculiar faith of the Society ' 
of Friends has to offer to the “ conscience-stricken or 
disheartened offender” that can compare with the 
statement which other churches make, that a simple 
belief on Jesus and that he died on the cross and shed 
his blood for us will save the sinner, no matter how 
wicked he may have been. “ A.” also asks whether 
our faith lacks the element of love. 

In every human being, with few or no exceptions, 
exists the religious element or nature. It differs 
greatly in degree and in form of development in dif. 
ferent individuals, but it is there, and cannot be 
escaped. One universal characteristic of this religious 
nature is a belief in a Divine Being, who in some 
manner, in a greater or less degree, directs and con- 
trols the universe, and to whom worship or reverence 
is due. 

The farther back we go in the scale of human de 
velopment, the more concrete and definite becomes 
the idea of deity ; savages regarding images of wood 
or stone or other material substances as God; while 
with the more advanced, God is regarded as an ideal- 
ized or spiritualized, but still personal humanity, hay- 
ing the powers, passions, and emotions of man; but 
in a greater degree the ideal conception of God, 
tending more and more towards regarding deity asan 
infinite, universal power, a pure necessity, impersonal, 
indescribable, but always operating in all things and 
beneficent in its effects. 

But what do we know of this power? Religious 
teachers tell us that some ages ago God promulgated 
certain laws to govern the moral conduct of men, that 
these laws apply to all men alike and for all time, 
and that our only knowledge of them now is to be 
derived from the Scriptures, each claiming that his 
interpretation of these writings is the correct one. 
They also tell us that God “ intends” thus or so, that 
he “ wishes” this thing, or is “ displeased ” with that. 
And these interpretations of the Scriptures and 
declarations of the “intentions” and “ wishes” of 
God are so diverse and so contradictory, that the un- 
avoidable conclusion of a reflecting mind must be that 
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none of these teachers know the things they declare 

ith go much confidence in regard to the doings of 
rae with mankind other than themselves individu- 
— then do we know? We know this: that in 

h individual there is a power, an influence which 
ae Is him to acts of charity and kindness, to pure 
ae noble thoughts, to honesty and uprightness, to a 
higher and truer life in all directions. We know that 
when we yield to this power and influence within us 
we feel peace and happiness, we feel satisfaction and 
contentment and an approval of conscience that 
make life a joy. We know on the other hand, that 
when we zesist this influence and act contrary to its 
intimations we feel an uneasiness, a discontent and 
an unhappiness that make life a misery. And when 
we have thus disregarded this influence which is the 
“Inner Light,” the “Christ within,” the “ Com- 
forter,” and left the path of virtue and uprightness, 
when we have sown the wind and reaped the whirl- 
* wind, we have come at length to a consciousness of 
the error of our ways, in fact, a “ conscience-stricken 
or disheartened offender ;” if we turn again to this 
“Light within,” yield to its influence and obey its 
dictates, cease to do evil and learn to do well, we will 
find peace and happiness overspreading our whole 
being and filling us with love and joy. , 

And all this without a belief in the indescribable 
injustice of a “plan of salvation” which punishes 
with death an innocent being because others have 
sinned, and lets the sinners go free. Jesus never 
taught such a “ plan of salvation.” His was the plan 
of justice and love. 

Evangelical professors who deny that_ this}jin- 
ternal power is sufficient for the spiritual government 
of man, and hold up the Bible as the only rule of 
faith and practice, teach what they do not practice. 
For when they meet with contradictory statements 
in the Bible (and there are many), they accept some 
and reject others according as their own spiritual 
judgment tells them which is true; thus placing this 
“Tnner Light” above the Bible, which stands or falls 
with them as the Light dictates. 

The spiritual law in each individual is completely 
adapted to his condition and needs, and should teach 
him to be charitable to others, for no two individuals 
are constituted exactly alike. And the law changes 
as the conditions and needs of the individual change, 
or rather, new laws come into operation to meet the 
new conditions. 

The laws which govern the material, mental, and 
spiritual worlds are alike imperative ; and if violated, 
punishment inevitably follows. We know the result 
if we violate the iaw of nature. When we wound 
our flesh we must suffer till it heals. So when we 
violate the spiritual law within us, we must suffer in 
conscience till repentance brings amendment of life. 
These laws are all beneficent and just, and entirely 
consistent with the doctrine of love. The wise 
earthly parent corrects to reform because he loves. 
When we recognize the justice of punishment we can 
accept it, and it then becomes tempered with mercy. 

It matters not in the end, however, whether we 
believe this or that doctrine, or whether or not we 


believe that the power which operates within us is a 
personal and sentient being who directs the material 
universe and the movements and affairs and fate of 
men, as a general directs the movements of an army, 
or as an employer directs the labors of his servants, 
according as the whim of a moment seizes him; the 
fact still remains that this spiritual influenceor law of 
Christ is within us, and so long as we recognize and 
are loyal to it, that loyalty will so interpret and con- 
strue doctrine as to bring it into harmony with the 
law. 

The essential doctrines, if not all the “ testimo- 
nies ” of the Society of Friends, of which the “ Christ 
within” is the foundation, do not “lack the element 
of love.” Doctrines and creeds will not create love, 
but the doctrine of truth will favor its development. 
Love is the fulfilling ofthe law. Life without love is 
mere existence, and not worth living. Those who 
“darken counsel by words without knowledge, teach- 
ing for doctrine the commandments of men” hinder 
the development of the true moral and spiritual life 
and keep men in the bondage of ignorance and su- 
perstition, and out of the liberty of the law of Christ, 
which is in them, and isa part of them, and which 
will lead them into all good and into all love. W. 

New York, Tenth month, 1887. 

For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE.—XII. THE DAN- 
GER OF EUROPEAN WAR. 
[Concluded from Last Week.] 

RUSSIA, from her vast territory, great population, 
autocratic government, and settled policy of expan- 
sion, is a standing menace to Europe. Napoleon I. 
said in his day, that in fifty years all Europe would 
be either Republican or Cossack,—that is, Russian. 
He was mistaken as to the time, but no one can say 
confidently that he was mistaken as to the ultimate 
result. Her geographical position isthe best possible 
both for attack and defense. A short frontier line 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic is all that is exposed 
toanenemy. The rest is beyond the reach of attack. 
The White Sea and Arctic Ocean are on the north, the 
Pacific Ocean on the east washes the shores of the 
Siberian deserts, and China and Persia on the south 
secure it from invasion by any civilized power. Thus 
protected on every side, Russia lies like a bear ina 
cave, showing only teeth and claws to its foes. Per- 
haps the great security of Europe is the dread which 
the Czar has of assassination. The terrible fate of 
his father, and the possibility that at any moment he 
too may be assassinated, is said to weigh upon him 

like a nightmare. 

The interest of Austria coincides with that of Eng- 
land in maintaining the Sultan against Russia. Aus- 
tria, like Russia, is almost a landlocked State. She 
borders indeed on the Adriatic, but has no great sea- 
port there, nor is the Adriatic her natural outlet. Her 
great water-way is'the Danube, which traverses the 
whole length of the empire and drains most of it: 
and the Danube empties into the Black Sea to which 
the limits of Austria nowhere extend. If in the dis- 
tribution of the estate of the “ sick man ” (as the Czar 
called the Sultan), any regard be had to geographical 
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fitness, a large part of the territory including Con- 
stantinople would fall to Austria. This addition to 
her territory would form a compact state and give her 
a much needed sea-border. Austria, when the time 
comes, will strive for such a distribution, and will 
undoubtedly be supported by England, with whom 
she is now acting in concert. 

There is another candidate for the “sick man’s” in- 
heritance. Greece owes her independence to the dev- 
astation invoked throughout Europe upon the Turks 
by the massacre of Scio, and other outrages of that 
kind. A large part of the population of Southern 
Turkey—Constantinople and south of it—is Greek in 
all race and language as wellas religion, and would form 
a homogeneous addition to that country. But Greece 
is too feeble to aid even in enforcing a claim against 
Russia. . . 

The causes which threaten the peace of Europe in 
the west lie not so much in conflicting interests as in 
deep-seated animosities. We need not go further 
back than the beginning of this century to look for 
causes of the enmity between Germany and France. 
The Emperor Napoleon I. conquered Prussia, the nu- 
cleus and present head of the German empire, de- 
spoiled and dismembered her, treating. her with a 
greater measure of harshness than had been meted 
out to other states. Queen Louise, the idol of the peo- 
ple, humbled herself before the conqueror, and pleaded 
for some mitigation of the hard conditions imposed 
on her country, but to the pain of her humiliation 
was added the sense that it was in vain; and she died, 
it was said, of a broken heart. As soon as Prussia was 
left in peace, every effort, every thought, every dollar 
was devoted to the organization and equipment of an 
army, and when a few years later all Europe rose to 
throw off the French yoke, the army of Prussia was 
distinguished by its perfect efficiency and by its brutal 
rapacity when it had entered France. When Napo- 
leon III. attained supreme power there can be no 
doubt that he determined to avenge his uncle’s ruin 
on the Great Powers who had caused it. He paid off 
Russia in the Crimean war, and Austria in the war 
which drove her out of Italy. In these wars he had 
allies; but with Prussia whose turn came next he 
thought he could deal alone, and upon the merest 
pretext he declared wars Never was a greater mis- 
take made. The Prussian armies simply walked over 
the French, and at the end of asingle campaign which 
placed France prostrate under their feet, exacted an 
enormous indemnity, and the cession of two prov- 
inces, Alsace and Lorraine. 

Under this defeat and spoliation France burns 
with a hatred that increases daily. The loss of the 
money might be forgotten, but the people of the 
ceded provinces unfortunately are so much. attached 
to France and so restive under their new masters that 
measures of great severity have been taken to repress 
their disaffection. These react upon the feeling in 
France; and it is the unconcealed, almost avowed, in- 
tention of the people and the government to strive 
to recover the provinces.by force whenever the mo- 
ment seems favorable for the attempt. The attitude 
of France imposes on Germany the necessity of keep- 
ing upanimmensearmy. Prince Bismarck, speaking 


order, and above all things secure the Canal. France 


of the acquisition of the provinces and rather apolo. 
gizing for what seems now almost a blunder, has said 
that his military advisers considered the Provinces 
worth to Germany as a defensive frontier, an arm 

of a hundred thousand men ; but it seems that it re. 
quires more than a hundred thousand men to hold 
them. Some persons, however, think that the danger 
does not arise so much from the revenge of France 
as from the greed of Germany. Prince Bismarck 
they say, was astonished, like all Europe, at the cane 
with which France paid the indemnity, and jg 
chagrined that he did not exact more, and woul 
now like nothing better than good pretext for re. 
peating the operation. 

A recent caricature in a Paris paper represents g 
cringing Frenchman handinga bag of money marked 
with the figures of the indemnity, to Prince Big. 
marck who with a furious scowl says, “that will do 
now, but next time see you do better.” Speaking of . 
the chances of another war, Prince Bismarck has said 
that if the Germans prevail again, they will “ bleed 
France white.” This ghastly threat has sensibly go- 
bered the tone of the French press, and France wil] 
hardly renew the conflict without having secured g 
powerful ally ; and she is now looking for one. Italy 
would perhaps have been her most natural resource 
in gratitude for the aid of France in the war of inde. 
pendence, had not France unfortunately exacted 
prompt payment for that service in the cession of the 
two provinces of Savoy and Nice, and thus squared 
that account. And then, again, France has recently 
annexed the African State of Tunis on which it 
seems Italy had her eye, waiting for a decent pretext 
for seizing it,"when France stepped in and took it, 
without any pretence at all. Italy was intensely dis. 
gusted, and has since been drawing closer to Germany 
and Austria, with the intent, it is insinuated, of be- 
ing her enemy in the next war, and of so regaining 
her two ceded provinces. France is now courting 
Russia with every indication of having her affection 
returned. The two powers have no antagnostic in- 
terests while they have in Germany a common enemy. 
Germany sees and appreciates her danger, and has 
bluntly offered Russia to abet or at least not oppose 
her designs on Bulgaria, if Russia will not assist 
France in ber next attack on Germany. This over- 
ture was a direct abandonment of Austria, which, be- 
ing a German power, has always been considered as 
the natural ally of the other German powers against 
their great foe. But the overture has probably failed, 
as the relations of the two German empires are again 
cordial. Every allowance must be made for the 
frightful position of Germany, wedged in between 
two such powerful States whose interest in her des 
truction are so entirely harmonious. France has 
lately been doing a stroke of work in the interest of 
Russia. A few years ago an insurrection in Egypt 
overturned the government and dispossessed the 
reigning Khedive. The Sultan was powerless to sup- 
press the revolt, and England proposed to France 
that they two should jointly restore the legal govern- 
ment. France declined, and thereupon England did 
it alone, and has since occupied the country to keep 
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now insists that the English occupation shall cease, 
and England finding it a very expensive business to 
remain, is willing to quit as soon as she can find 
proper security for the Canal. But she does not re- 
gard the course of France in the matter as any man- 
jfestation of friendly feelings. England has suddenly 
become aware of the pleasant fact that the opening 
of the Canadian Pacific railroad supplies a route to 
India about as short in time as that by way of the 
Canal. It is far more expensive, but as an alterna- 
tive is very valuable. . 

As matters now stand, should a general war oc- 
cur we should no doubt see France and Russia on one 
side, and England, Austria, Germany, and Italy on 
the other. The preponderance of power is so great 
on the part of the latter combination, that so long as 
the present relations of the six Great Powers continue, 
the peace of Europe will not be broken. 

Joun D. McPHErson. 


HIGH IDEALS OF PURITY. 


A CIVILIZATION that all the past has failed to 
evolve waits upon this new and complete application 
of the law of purity to man and woman alike; waits 
upon the new era in which the fine forces of man- 
hood and womanhood that have been squandered in 
degrading vice, shall be turned into noble activities. 
Let your sons and daughters walk in the light. II- 


luminate for them, from ,your own purified and ex- 


alted ideals, the mysteries which they so early face. 
Hold your sons and daughters alike to the highest 
standard of purity and delicacy and strength, as at- 
tributes of human nature knowing no sex. Teach 
them that the reproductive power allies them most 
closely with the great creative power; that parent- 
age, sanctified by holy love, is the art of arts; that if 
they be not appointed to parentage, then the subtle 
but strong forces thus unused, may nerve the hand or 
stimulate the brain for beneficent achievements. 

It is to the young that we must always look as the 
hope of the world. They are the fruitage of all the 
past, and also the seed-grain of all the future. For a 
few years they are seedlings in our hands, to be nour- 
ished and pruned and strengthened for the individ- 
ual life that each must live. In our work with the 
young, the method of the gardener is not without 
suggestion tous. He binds himself to keep his gar- 
den clean, free from weeds; and this he accomplishes, 
notso much by standing, hoe in hand, to watch for 
every daring dandelion that intrudes among his 
strawberries, as by planting his garden so full of food- 
ful or blossoming things that there is small chance 
for obtrusive weeds. Let this plan of the gardener 
suggest the methods of our work with the young. 
Their ideals are formed, unconsciously to themselves, 
by the ideals that prevail about them. The home is 
the garden plot of the child. Father and mother 
stand to him as the embodiment of manhood and 
womanhood. According to their valuation of man- 
hood and womanhood, as it expresses itself in their 
bearing toward each other, or unexpressed even, as it 
goes to make up that indefinable thing which we call 


. 1A concluding portion of an Address by Elizabeth Powell 
ond. 


personal influence, will be the valuation of the child. 
According to the moral atmosphere that he breathes 
from infancy upward, will it be to him as he ap- 
proaches maturity,—manhood will be aggressive, 
masterful animalism, and womanhood patient, long- 
suffering submissiveness, or he will see manhood and 
womanhood as supplementary to each other, neither’ 
masterful nor submissive but ministering to each 
other on that high plane that is able to idealize and 
Spiritualize even the animal functions of man and 
woman. This high ideal of manhood and woman- 
hood will be an invisible but invincible armor to son 
and daughter alike, as they go out of the home to 
mingle with their peers. To maidenhood it gives 
that self-respecting reserve which stands guard over 
frankness and cordiality and hospitality, and to any 
obtrnsive advance can signify without an uttered 
word “Thus far, but no farther.” A high ideal gives 
to young manhood that noble conception of his 
powers which subdues all that is unworthy, and makes 
his strength for all great endeavor, as “the strength 
of ten.” This high ideal of manhood and woman- 
hood would revolutionize social-life in fashionable 
circles, which now alas! by its social life, drinking 
usages and the freedom of its ball-room customs often 
becomes a gilded forcing house for vice. 

This high ideal of manhood and womanhood is a 
secure foundation upon which to build a noble intel- 
lectual superstructure; and fine moral and mental 
conditions work together for the promotion of physi- 
cal well-being. Thus, by wise and generous cultiva- 
tion of our children’s three-fold nature:—the physical, 
with right hygienic conditions ; the intellectual, with 
knowledge; the moral and spiritual, with up-lifting 
ideals; we may expect the gardener’s fair results. We 
may expect that vice will find no root-hold in a plot 
consecrated to active, self-perpetuating virtue. 

It is in the nature of things that the purification 
of society will go on slowly—almost imperceptibly 
perhaps; but let us work with faith and courage, 
and rejoicing that at last the axeis laid at the root of 
the tree whose fruitage has been so bitter,—that the 
danger so long hidden and thus made doubly dan- 
gerous is laid open to the eyes of the world; that at 
last the work of purification has reached the very 
springs of social life. Such work as this lays hold 
upon the strength of God, and is fructified by the 
spirit of God. 


Tue power to feel constitutes the basis of charac- 
ter in both man and woman, and great and inexcus- 
able as Jesus made the offending of “these little 
ones” is the sin of wounding the heart that loves us. 
Unhappily, the instinct of cruelty remains after we 
have, in very shame, dropped its old barbarous means 


of expression. The tongue is an abiding possession 
after the lash and whipping post have been abolished. 
That instrument of keenest torture and malice awaits 
our training into the practice of those daily amenities 
of human speech which enter everywhere into the 
converse of truly-enlightened and cultivated souls.— 
Selected. 


Ir thou wouldst bear thy neighbor’s faults cast 
thine eyes upon thine own.—Molinos. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 42. 
TENTH MONTH 307TH, i887. 


FRUITS OF CHARACTER. 
GOLDEN TEXT: “ By their fruits ye shall know them.”— 
Matthew 7 : 20 


READ Matthew 7: 13-29. Revised Version. 


OUR lesson concludes the Sermon on the Mount. In 

these closing verses, Jesus compares the way of life as 

he portrayed it, in the precepts and instructions that 

we have been studying, to an entrance through agate. 

The figure used was a very familiar illustration. 

All the cities of that day were surrounded by broad, 
high walls, with numerous gateways leading out to 
the great highways of travel. Every one who went 
out or came in must pass through one or the other of 
these gates. Some were for the caravans and were 
broad to admit the loaded camels which have ‘been 
aptly called the ships of the desert ; others were only 
large enough for one to pass through at a time, and 
these were connected with the narrower ways upon 
which men traveled; they were called strait because 
they were narrow, close, and more difficult of en- 
trance. Jesus would remind them that it is not along 
the great highways in which the multitude tread, 
that they who follow the precepts he has given forth 
will be found walking. These precepts lead along the 
more quiet ways of thoughtful, observant duty,—ways 
that only those are willing to seek who have made 
the kingdom of God and its righteousness their chief 
pursuit. He declares too that it is not enough that 
they should have heard his precepts, for unless they 
are obeyed they will avail nothing. Nor are those 
who hear, to trust to any acts of benevolence or help- 
fulness they may have performed, as giving them a 
title to enter into the kingdom of heaven. It is the 
doing the divine will in the several particulars enu- 
merated and in the lovingspirit of obedience to mani- 
fested duty, that gives the rights.—His doctrine. The 
scribes were the learned men and teachers of the 
Jewish people and were principally of the sect of the 
Pharisees. They taught chiefly the sentiments of 
their Rabbis and consumed much of their time in 
useless disputes and vain jangling. Jesus was open, 
plain and clear in the delivery of the messages he 
came to declare, and the force and power which he 
manifested, were calculated to astonish those who 
had never before heard the truths of God so plainly 
uttered. 

WE LEARN FROM THIS LESSON: 

1. Every one who would be a true disciple of 
Jesus, must find safety in the narrow path of self- 
denial ; there can be no compromise with that which 
leads into the broad way of corrupting enticements 
or unprofitable pleasures. . 

2. He who has sought and found the true path 
will not be discouraged or dismayed, though there 
may be many storms and tempests along the path, 
with his faith firmly resting on the revelation of God 
to his own soul as his daily needs require, he rejoices 
alway “and in everything gives thanks.” 

A Christian writer says: ‘‘ What obligations we 
are under for this sermon. In all languages there is 
not a discourse to be found that can be compared with 
it for purity, and truth, and beauty, and digni ty 





a 


Were there no other evidence of the divine mission 
of Jesus, this alone would be sufficient to prove that 
he was sent from God. Were these doctrines obeyeg 
and loved, how pure and peaceful would be the worla} 
How would hypocrisy be abashed and confounded! 
How would impurity hang its head! How wouig 
peace reign in every family and nation! How woulg 
anger and wrath flee! And how would the race—the 
lost and benighted tribes of men, the poor and needy 
and sorrowful, bend themselves before their common 
Father, and seek peage and eternal life at the hands 
of a merciful and faithful God.” May we not add to 
this, at the hands of Him who inspires in our souls 
desire to know his will concerning us, and gives us of 
his own Holy Spirit to lead and guide us into all trath, 
even as Jesus himself declared. 

While he was with his disciples and giving them 
these words of instruction in relation to their duty to 
the Heavenly Father, and to one another, they did 
not realize how short the time would be that they 
were to have him for their guide and instructor, and 
they were willing that he should stand as it were in 
the place of God to them, but when he was taken from 
them, when they could no longer have him to lead 
them in the ways of righteousness they found indeed 
that there was a blessed Comforter, not visible to 
mortal eyes, to take his place and lead their thoughts 
to his Father and their Father ; but this was not their 
experience while Jesus was present with them. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

SARAH HOOPES. 
“FULL of years and of honor,” in this beautiful 
season of the “sere and yellow leaf,” our beloved 
friend, Sarah Hoopes, has passed from our earthly 
sight. Her life was so crowded with love that it has 
interwoven itself into a large circle of friends who 
will so miss her genial presence; but let not a mur 
mur escape; the expression should only be that of 
thanksgiving, that for so long she has been spared to 
counsel and to bless. 

Hers was the truly rounded character ; noble and 
well developed in the physical, she commanded our 
admiration ; bright and active intellectually, she never 
failed to interest ; but it was through the grace of the 
spirit so bountifully bestowed upon her that she 80 
won the hearts of all. 

In her we beheld the type of a true Friend, one 
who unfalteringly stood by her belief in a practical 
religion, and the spirituality of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Her devotion to her religious society was 
not performed as a duty required, but as a loving 
service cheerfully bestowed. Dearly did she love to 
assemble for public worship, never permitting social 
and other claims, though these she also enjoyed, to 
trespass upon meeting time. Most especially did 
she value the hour of worship spent with the school 
children, many of whom will long cherish her ter 
der and loving counsel. 

In a life falling but little short of ninety years 
was embraced a multitude of blessings, and not the 
least of these the gift of a clear mind and thankfal 
spirit till within but a few days of the close. In her 
own home we will not attempt to lift the veil that 
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ers the void. We can only pray that t 
caey that so sustained her will be felt to be the 
support there. In our Society, we must remember 
how many years she has been gently trying to loose 


our “ childish hands,” that would so cling to “ inade- 


quate supports,” pointing to a surer and stronger de- 
pendence. Let us remember her later utterances 
were laden with one burden, that of love for her 
people, and her desire that they should live in love. 
Deeply impressive were her words on the last days 
she gathered with us, touching the hearts of her 
hearers, and bringing over them a solemnity that be- 
tokened a nearness to him who so sustained this 
faithful servant and minister of his word. 

A large assembly gathered around the form that 
had contained so precious a spirit, for the last sad 
rites, and listened with sympathetic attention to the 
fitting words there spoken, but deep down in many 
a heart was the feeling that to truly mourn for her 


* would be “ to live as she desired.” LB. Hi. 


THE ARGUMENT OF WONG CHIN FOO. 


WE have no wish to discourage any who are truly 
called of the Lord to labor among those who are not 
professors of the Christian name, but the evidence 
furnished by the article of Wong Chin Foo in the 
North American Review, of the stumbling effect upon 
the heathen mind of those iniquities which abound 
in communities calling themselves Christian, as well 
as similar proofs from other quarters, strengthens our 
convic.ion of the importance of so living as to prac- 
tically exemplify the blessed effects of the doctrines 
of Christianity on those who obey them. 

The statement is made in that article, that the in- 
introduction into China of opium, “has done more 
injury, social and moral, in China than all the buman- 
itarian agencies of Christianity could remedy in 200 
years. And on you, Christians, and on your greed of 
gold, we lay the burden of the crime resulting; of 
tens of millions of honest, useful men and women, 
sent thereby to premature death after a short, miser- 
able life, besides the physical and moral prostration 
it entails, even where it does not prematurely kill! 
And this great national curse was thrust on us at the 
points of Christian bayonets. And you wonder whv 
we are heathen! ” 

However retired and inconspicuous may be the 
place allotted to the humble follower of Christ, if he 
faithfully walks in obedience to the revelations of the 
Divine will, and in communion with God, he will be 
an instrument in spreading the kingdom of the Re- 
deemer. The existence of a body of such true fol- 
lowers of Christ in a community will exercise a re- 
straining influence on the governments to which they 
are subject ; and will more and more prevent the 
commission of national crimes such as that adverted 
to in the case of opium, and thé still more frequent 
one of resort to war; 2nd will hasten the day when 
righteousness will cover the earth as the waters do 
the sea. The more fully the Spirit of Christ rules in 
communities and in nations, the more readily will 
the way be open for the reception among heathen of 
the truths of his religion. 


The Lord of the vineyard, the Supreme Ruler of 


all things, only knows how to carry on his own gra- 


AN impression exists too commonly in the, world, 
that the spiritual susceptibility of childhood must of 
necessity be lost in later life. Wordsworth expresses 
this feeling in the lament, 

“ Turn whereso’er I may, 
By night or day. 

The things which I have seen I now can ‘see no more.” 
And, again, when he represents the ‘growing boy as 
attended by reminiscences of heaven’s vision, which 
gradually leave him as he goes on, and fade in man- 
hood into the light of common day, . But this impres- 
sion is not wholly a correct one, as related to every 
human life. True it is that when the pulse beats vig- 
orously, and the heart is glad, earth seems to us’ as 
fair as Eden. True it is ‘that the religious instinct of 
the child is beautiful in the sight of: Godamd man. 
But child-likeness can be. carried jinte the maturest 
life, even though its manifestations are. different. at 
different stages of being. The glory which vanishes 
with the days of youth from grove and stream, is a 
glory that appeals to the senses rather than’ to the 
soul; and inexperiented innocence’ is not in itselfa 
full suit of moral armor. The most valuable spiritual 
knowledge is not native to man, -It,is,to be obtained 
only by the continued effort to liye aright,,.To one 
who has thus striven, there comes with added years 
a consciousness of the presence of God as a tried and 
faithful friend ; and this consciousness is a far more 
precious possession than even the best intuitions '6f 
childhood. Nature; too, keeps ber highest joys in're- 
serve for him whose)life has; been, controlled: by the 
divine law. At each successive season, he may look 
expectantly upon a familiar scene, and ask, \‘ What 
shall I find here that I was incapable of discovering 
last year?” And his hope of new’ insight into the 
great Creator’s thought shall be réwarded. The jour- 
neying of a just man in the' domain of natire and in 
the domain of grace’ is’ toward’ the light; not’ away 
from it. Its best is always.in advance, never in \the 
past.—S. S. Times. 


A BEAUTIFUL memorial to Helen Hunt Jackson 
and her labors in behalf of the Indians’ will be the 
Ramona Indian Girls” School,’ which ‘is building’ at 
Santa Fé, N. M. The building’ will ‘cost $80,000, and 
will accommodate one hundred and: fifty pupils. ;.Stu- 
dents will be retained from two to five years.;, A New 
York architect contributed. the design, which is pat- 
terned to some extent on the old cliff dwellings of 
New Mexico and Arizona. Government aid will 
largely pay for building the school, but the cost of 
furnishing must be defrayed-by privatesubscriptions, 
A fine portrait of Mrs: Jackson ‘has, been given, and 
one rich woman devoted her jewels to the furnishing 
of a memorial room. Prof. Horatio O. Ladd has 
charge of the old university at Santa Fé, and has de- 
voted himself to the success of this building.— Wo- 
man’s Journal. 


Fairu evermore overlooks the: difficulties of the 
way, and bends her eyes only to theend.— Bishop Hall 
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RELIGION AND MORALITY. 
IN every generation of men,—yes many times in each 
generation, the same questions are asked, the same 
queries answered. Constantly, over and over again, 
comes up the old query as to the difference between 
morality and religion. The youthful seeker after 
truth is still perplexed with what may be termed half 
truths. He is told onthe one hand that a moral life 
will not avail ; and on the other that if he but lead a 
moral life he need fear nothing. His perplexities in- 
crease as experience in the world shows him that the 
religious (so called) sometimes violate the moral code, 
and as occasionally the morally just shock his religious 
sense, he cries out in his despair, “show me the true 
way.” 

Our sympathies are always touched when these 
eager questioners begin seeking this “true way.” 
The experienced Christian who bas grown step by 
step to know that both religion and morality are 
needful to a life of perfection is ofttimes puzzled to 
point out the stepping stones. Or he may think each 
one must seek as he sought, and withhold the light 
he might give, forgetting that “a man may transgress 
as truly by holding his tongue as by speaking unad- 
visedly with hig lips.” 

If we bear in mind the accepted definition of re- 
ligion, which in a comprehensive sense is “a belief 
in the being and perfection of God, in the revelation 
of his will to man, and in man’s obligations to obey 
his commands and to be accountable to God,” we 
will readily see that it embraces morality, and that 
therefore we cannot too much insist on the insepara- 
ble connection between the two. The first embraces 
the last and will not be true unless it does. To be 
religious one must love God supremely, and then 
will follow the observances of the new command- 
ment of “loving our neighbor as ourselves,” and in 
doing this in all of life’s relations, the moral law 
will be obeyed. ‘ 

The expression “ religious life” is always sugges- 
tive of divinity, connecting us in our life here with 
God himself through the moral attributes that ema- 
nate from him. The study of the New Testament 
will show clearly how @ life can be both moral and 
religious, for Jesus relied for strength and direction 
upon his Father, and was enabled to say from the 
perfect manner in which he carried out the mora 


law that “I and my Father are one,” and here we 
see a perfect example of both lives combined. 

If there existed a clearer idea of this close Conner. 
tion, we might hope for a greater increase jn the 
number of well-rounded lives, and see less of the ab. 
normal development of some who professedly follow 
a religious life, having clear spiritual perceptions, yet 
sometimes falling short in a moral sense. Then, too, 
some who practice a severe morality might not loge 
the softness and sweetness that springs from a Sense 
of the Divine touch, from a love that is above, but 
not apart from, the moral plane, a love, if we could 
but faintly comprehend it, that would so ennoble our 
lives that we should be done with doubts and ques. 
tionings ; for light and happiness would abound with 
us here and in the eternity to come. 








WE call attention to the information under “ No. 
tices,” in relation to the arrangement for excursion 
tickets, etc., for Friends attending Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting. 

We are privately advised that Baltimore Friends 
have concluded arrangements for the sale of the meet- 
ing property on Lombard street, (it having become 
entirely unsuitable in location for the use of Friends), 
and the present is therefore likely to be the last ses- 
sion of the yearly meeting held in that house. 





We have received additional names of persons 
likely to be interested in seeing sample copies of the 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, and we propose to begin 
sending out the samples next week,—the issue for 
Tenth month 29. We shall be glad to have more 
names, whenever our friends can think of any one 
who they think would like to see the paper. 





THE following stanzas, by a very good Friend,—per- 
haps the most eminent member of the Society in the 
world,—we find, just at this juncture, quoted with 
approval in a daily newspaper, by a Congregational- 
ist writer. They are refreshing, we think, in com- 
parison with the elaborate doctrinal deliverance just 
issued from the Conference at Richmond, and it may 
be remarked that their author is a member of one of 
the yearly meetings whose delegates joined in put- 
ting it forth. Whittier says: 
“‘ Who fathoms the Eternal Thought? 
Who talks of scheme and plan? 
The Lord is God! He needeth not 
The poor device of man. 


“ T walk with bare, hushed feet the ground 
Ye tread with boldness shod, 
I dare not fix with mete and bound 
The love and power of God.” 


Tue letters of John D. Mc Pherson, from Europe, 
which we have been printing, have been, we feel no 
doubt, duly appreciated. They are very much above 
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ee 
the average of such correspondence, being the pro- 
ductions of an intelligent and vigorous observer ac- 
customed to express himself in writing. The letter 


which we conclude this week sets forth the many 
causes for apprehension of European war, and the 
lesson of it is very weighty to us, both as American 
citizens happily far removed from the hardships and 
dangers of Europe, and also as members of a religious 
organization cherishing the ideal of such a just and 
upright condition of society as would not tolerate an 


appeal to war. There seems at present to be some- 
what less strain between France and Germany, and 

rhaps less danger of immediate war, but the great 
trouble is that which our correspondent pointed out 
in the portion of his letter published last week—the 
maintenance of such immense armaments by all the 
“Great Powers” as makes them feel that the burden 
is too great to be carried, and that a short, though 


desperate and bloody war would be less exhausting. 
* * * 


Wituram Jones, Secretary of the London Peace 
Society, and a member of Westminster meeting in 
London, is one of the English Friends who are now 
in this country. A “Conference on Peace and Arbi- 
tration” was held by the Orthodox Friends at Rich- 
mond, Ind., on the 28th of last month, (those taking 
part in it being mostly the same as the delegates to 
the Conference of Yearly Meetings), and of this Wil- 
liam Jones acted as President. He has been in this 
country for some weeks, and will remain for some 
time longer. On the 23d of Ninth month he had an 
interview with President Cleveland, at Washington, 
in the interest of the proposal to negotiate an Arbi- 
tration Treaty between England and the United 
States, “definitely stipulating that any and every dis- 
pute which may henceforth arise between the two 
nations shall be submitted to the decision of an im- 
partial body of arbitrators, or tosome permanent court 
of international reference, to be constituted for the 
purpose.” 

In reply to the suggestions of William Jones, the 
President is reported as saying that the subject was one 
with which he might confess himself to have been but 
little acquainted hitherto ; and further, it wasa matter 
respecting which it behoved him to speak cautiously. 
He was however, glad to be furnished with the infor- 
mation upon it which had been placed in his hands. 
But he mightacknowledge that he had been impressed 
by the statement, made by General Sheridan at the 
Centennial Banquet of the previous week, that the ten- 
dency of modern warfare is to become less and less a 
test of skill, strategy, and courage, and more and more 
asystem of sheer organized murder. The President 
said that he regarded this tendency and the collateral 
growth of public opinion in favor of arbitration as 
two kindred movements converging towards one 
end—namely, the abolition of war among civilized 
people and the establishment of some form of a High 
Court of International Reference for Arbitration as a 
substitute for the decision of the sword. He added 
that as to himself personally he was most averse to 


war, in common with every right-minded man. 
* * * 


On the same errand as William Jones, three mem- 
bers of the English Parliament have just arrived in 


this country. They bring a paper signed by more 
than two hundred members of Parliament in favor 
of an Arbitration Treaty, and will present it to the 
President. Announcements of their proceedings will 
no doubt presently appear in the daily newspapers. 
In England the movement has excited some atten- 
tion. The London Daily News, speaking of the com- 
parative inclination of England and the United 
States to peace, says : 


“In one respect, however, the United States have the 
advantage over us. They have but a small professional 
class to whom war is a trade; while among us the class of 
professional warriors is very large and powerful. If the 
matter rested solely with the great bulk of the people this 
nation would resolve to learn war no more. We should 
not beat our swords into pruning hooks, but we should 
keep them solely for defense. We should not feel that 
Britannia needs ne bulwarks, but should keep our fleet 
strong enough to protect our coasts, while we insisted on 
being on friendly terms with nations whom our profes- 
sional fighters regard as natural enemies. Weshould turn 
away more and more from Continental concerns, and cul- 
tivate our relations with the Colonies and India, and with 
our American kinsmen. ‘England and the States,’ says 
John Bright, ‘ will remain two nations; but I would have 
them always regarded by themselves as one people.’ In 
these words Mr. Bright has given expression to a feeling 
which is rapidly growing on both sides of the Atlantic. 
‘ Between us two let there be peace,’ is the desire of every 
high-minded Englishman and American.” 


DEATHS. 

EVES.—On Eighth month Ist, 1887, at Millville, Pa. 
Mause, daughter of Chandlee and Mary S. Eves, aged 5 
years, 7 months and 15 days. 

KINDT.—On Ninth month 30, 1887, Mary Olive, infant 
daughter of Robert C. and Mary A. Kindt, and grand- 
daughter of John Kester, aged 11 months and 20 days. 

These dear children were but recently received into 
membership by Millville Friends, where are a large num- 
ber of families in which but one parent is a member of the 
Society. It is a consolation to the bereaved parents that 
these precious ones were gathered into the Society before 
they were transplanted to bloom forever in innocency and 
beauty in the gardens of the Lord. R. 


JANNEY.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 11th, Joseph 
Janney, in his 76th year, a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. Interment at Newtown, 
Bucks county. 

PALMER.—In Philadelphia, Tenth month 13th, Ella, 
daughter of Margaret M. and the late Joseph E. Palmer. 

PENNOCK.—Tenth month 10th, Gilpin Stubbs Pen- 
nock, aged 44 years, 1 month, and 14 days, son of Robert L. 
and Susannah C. Pennock ; a member of the Monthly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia. 

PHILLIPS.—At the residence of his father, David 
Phillips, Nottingham, Cecil county, Maryland, Ninth 
month 11, 1887, Ezra E. Phillips, aged 43 years. , 

PHILLIPS.—Tenth month 4, 1887, at his residence, 
West Nottingham, Cecil county, Md., after a brief illness, 
David Phillips, an exemplary Elder of Nottingham Monthly 
Meeting, in the 79th year of his age. 

STUBBS.—Tenth month 16, 1887, at his residence, Ful- 
ton township, Lancaster county, Edmin Stubbs ; a member 
of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, in the 53d year of his age. 

UNDERHILL.—Near Manitee, Manitee county, Florida, 
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Ninth month 13th, 1887, David C. Underhill, in his 72d 
year; a member of Clear Creek Monthly Mecting, Putnam 
county, Ill. He was buried at the south end of his grove,a 
place he had selected for the purpose more than a year 
ago. He was born in the State of New York, emigrated to 


Illinois in the year 1837, and removed to Florida in 
1881. 


WOOD.—Tenth month 15, 1887, at his residence, East 
Land, Lancaster county, Penna., Abner C. Wood ; a mem- 
ber of Little Britain Monthly Meeting, aged 78 years and 
11 days 





THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
‘*A RETROSPECT” AT GIRARD AVENUE. 
[Following are the substantial parts of a paper read by 
Robert Pearson, teacher of the Adult Class at Girard Avenue 


School, (Philadelphia), at the opening of the school, Tenth 
month 9.] 


SOMETHING more than ten years have elapsed since, 
a stranger, and alone, I accidentally found my way 
into this room and this class. For the last five years 
of this time, through your kindness and indulgence, 
dear friends, I have had the honor and pleasure to 
preside over your deliberations. As these thoughts 
passed through my mind, it also occurred to me that 
this would be an appropriate time to make a note of 
the changes that had taken place, and the progress 
that had been made in the deeade alluded to. Ten 
years ago this class was larger than it is now. Four 
of the older members who were then regular and in- 
terested attenders have gone to join the silent major- 
ity. I refer to Esther Gillingham, Eli Dillin, Rebecca 
Sleeper, and Charles Adams. Their vacant chairs 
can be refilled, but there was an individuality in the 
person of each that can never be replaced. They were 
a help and a strength tous while they were permitted 
to mingle with us in the flesh. May we not rever- 
ently hope that the instruction and sympathy they 
received in their intercourse with this class may have 
in some small degree aided their immortal nature to 
attain toand enjoy those higher conditions of which 
we in this life can have but a dim and shadowy con- 
ception. Various causes have contributed to deci- 
mate our ranks. One of the principal ones has been 
the draft that has been made upon us for teachers 
in the First-day school. The Superintendent, Assist- 
ant-Superintendent, and a large proportion of the 
teachers have at one time or another been members 
of the Adult Class. Some have moved out of reach. 
Some are too busy to come, or have duties which draw 
them in other directions, and a few have apparently 
ceased coming because they have lost their interest. 
Some new names have each year been added to our 
list, so that for the last four years our roll has re- 
mained numerically aboutthe same. Of-our progress 
and the work that has been done it is not so easy to 
give asynopsis. In our readings we have contined 
ourselves principally to the Bible and the Book of 
Discipline. We have traveled slowly through the 
Bible, from Kings in the Old Testament to Luke in 
the New. 7 

The discussions growing out of our readings have 
taken a wide scope, and have, I trust, been generally 
instructive and profitable. While it has always been 
our custom to express our opinions and convictions 
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freely, we have endeavored at the same time to culti. 
vate a feeling of charity, toleration, and forbearan 
and I think we can congratulate ourselves op the 
fact that although on some subjects we represent dif. 
ferent shades of belief, that circumstance hag never 
been allowed to mar the harmony or interrupt the 
good feeling that has prevailed among us. 

I feel justified in saying that the outlook for the 
term which has just commenced is a bright one, 
With the encouragement and help of several new 


members and the continued attendance and unabated 
interest of the old ones, we may reasonably hope to 


continue to be a prosperous and useful factor in First. 
day school work. And now as several of us are be. 
ginning to feel more or less of the infirmities ing. 
dent to the accumulation of years, perhaps I could 
not close more appropriately than by quoting the ag. 
piration which Whittier has so beautifully embodied 
in the lines,— 
“And if the eye must fail of light, 
The ear forget to hear, 
Make clearer still the spirit’s sight, 
More firm the inward ear. 


‘* Be with us in our hours of need, 
To sooth or cheer or warn, 

And down the slopes of sunset lead, 
As up the hills of morn.” 


MEETING OF ABINGTON UNION. 

The semi-annual meeting of Abington Union wag 
held at Horsham meeting-house on the 15th iristant, 
There was a larger attendance than usual: it wag 
thought by some to be the largest meeting the Union 
has ever held. There were in the company many 
young people and children. The schools represented 
were those of Horsham, Abington, Plymouth, Gwyn- 
edd, and Norristown, and a report was received from 
Stroudsburg. Richland, (Quakertown), has a flour. 
ishing school, but does not join with the Union, 
There are no schools at Byberry or Warminster. 

The two sessions, morning and afternoon, were 
occupied with the reading and consideration of the 
reports, and recitations, class exercises, essays, etc, 
It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Union 
at Gwynedd, (on the third Seventh-day of Fourth 
month next). The following essay, being one of those 
read, we have been asked to print: 

THE DUTIES OF A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Gwynedd school, being comparatively young, 
has had but little opportunity to form conclusions as 
to the work which should be done by a Superintend- 
dent. The topic having been assigned to it, however, 
the present writer ventures on its behalf to present 


some suggestions which have occurred to him as cal- 
culated perhaps to aid an intelligent discussion of the 


subject. 

Naturally, the Superintendent is to superintend. 
He is to oversee. To him the school looks for lead- 
ership. If, in any school, there is one who combines 
all the qualities of a good teacher : devotedness, en- 
thusiasm, executive force, tact, mastery of the bust- 
ness in hand,—to him, of course, we instinctively 
turn. His perception of the nature of the work, his 
insight into the make-up of the school, his judgment 
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of the methods that will succeed best in this particu- 
lar instance,—for schools differ in different places and 
circumstances,—are all important. Other things be- 
ing equal, a strong Superintendent means a good 
school, and a weak one means the reverse. 

I should say that the first specific duty of the 
Superintendent is to be present,—to attend regularly. 
He should be on hand as surely as the day comes. 
This involves, sometimes, sacrifice of personal conve- 
nience. Other things have to be foregone. Our 
Quaker First-day visiting,—in which, perhaps, we in- 
dulge quite sufficiently,—may occasionally stand in 
the way, and need to be set aside. The school will 
suffer if it finds that the Superintendent comes irreg- 
ularly, or even is absent occasionally without careful 
pre-arrangement for the performance of his work. 

A second specific duty is that he should be punct- 
ual. He should be present in season, and should be- 
gin at the time appointed. It strengthens our respect 
for any institution when we find it orderly, and 
prompt: on the other hand, no one can long respect 
anything that is irregular, uncertain, and tardy. 

It is necessary that the Superintendent be watch- 
ful and persistent. He must see that the order is ob- 
served, the programme carried out. He must see that 
nothing is neglected. If there is a disposition to omit 
something, to slide over something, to be content 
with less than the work appointed, it is his oversee- 
ing persistency that must check these lapses. Sloven- 
liness begets indifference, and indifference is followed 
closely by neglect and decay. 

So, also, in this connection, the Superintendent’s 
cheerfulness and energy are valuable. If he has an 
overflowing spirit when other spirits are depressed, 
if he can supply courage when others feel discour- 
aged, if he is energetic, when others are feeble, his 
strength may thus carry the work along. Weareen- 
couraged when we find that, though we had feared 
failure, there was none, after all. We increase our 
respect for things that show a reserve of power, and 
that rise to the demands of an emergency. 

Perhaps it was expected that there should be in 
this essay a precise description of the part which the 
Superintendent should take in the exercises. I feel 
myself incompetent to supply this. At Gwynedd I 
may mention that the Superintendent’s part is as fol- 
lows: 

1. He calls to order. 

2, He reads a selection from the Scriptures. 

3. He presides during a reading by another per- 
son,—a selection usually from some writings of 
Friends—and during the reading of the minutes of 
the last First-day’s school. 

4. He directs the classes to form for their sepa- 
rate lesson work. 

5. The classes being through, he presides during 
the further general exercises, and finally dismisses 
the school. 

It is not necessary, of course, that the Superin- 
tendent should himself teach a class. This he may 
do or not, as appears most convenient and suitable. 
A very competent person for the general oversight of 
the school may not be well qualified for the special 
work of the instruction of classes. Yet it is very de- 








sirable, of course, that the Superintendent should be 
able to judge as to the work which the class teachers 
are doing. He should be competent to suggest to 
them judiciously. He should so well understand what 
is going on as to know whether it goes on rightly. 

I would say in conclusion that while the general 
duty of the Superintendent ig to superintend,—to see 
that things are kept moving,—he should lead rather 


than order. He should not be dictatorial. He should 
not expect to be himself everything. The First-day 


school is a peculiar organism. It is not a school of 
“cram,” but of evélution. It is aschool of thought, 
of growth, of spiritual individuality. Its members, 
down to the youngest, may be led to the waters, but 
they are not to be forced to drink. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 


IN Young Friends’ Review, 8. P. Zavitz gives an ac- 
count of a visit to Arkona meeting, (Canada), on 
Ninth month 14, to attend the first monthly meeting 
held there. He says: “Friends at Arkona -are 
favorably situated. The soil is fertile and well 
adapted to fruit raising, as well as grain. Peaches and 
grapes were in abundance, and apples of the finest 
quality. A meeting was started here about twenty 
years ago, and until a few years ago, when their 
meeting-house was built, and soon after a preparative 
meeting established, they had met at different dwell- 
ings and under the care of Norwich Monthly Meet- 
ing. Their numbers were few, but the past four or 
five years have added a number of families and parts 
of families by convincement and request until now 
they have about fifty members. Their First-day 
school, which was established in the spring, is pros- 
perous and increasing in interest. They also havea 
Bible-class on the First-day afternoon in each month 
for review. Atthe monthly meeting the house was 
well filled. The meeting, comprising in its numbers 
many young people and children, was orderly and 
impressive. Communications were offered by Wil- 
liam Cornell, Samuel P. Zavitz, James Zavitz, and 
Serena A. Minard. Nearly all remained to attend the 
meeting for business. Words of encouragement were 
spoken to the little band of earnest workers who 
were struggling onward and upward with a zeal and 
energy akin to the early founders of Quakerism, put- 
ting to shame the lukewarmness and indifference of 
many of our older meetings. A monthly meeting 
will no doubt be soon held there regularly. A re- 
markable fact in connection with this meeting is that 
they have had no use for a burying ground. Since 
the meeting was first held, some twenty yearsago, no 
death has ever occurred to a member amongst them. 
Early evening found me home again with wife and 
little ones, and we talked over the events of the day 
with thankful hearts.” 


—The Dover (Delaware) State Sentinel of last week 
says: “The Friends’ meeting house in Little Creek 
Neck has stood as a landmark for the past centuries 
and within its walls in former years the leading fam- 
ilies of the Neck were wont to gather for worship 
every Sunday. The‘ Big Quarterlies’ brought addi- 
tional Friends from all over the Peninsula until the 
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house and grounds were both filled. All this has 
changed. For several years no worship has been held 
in the meeting-house, not a Friend being left in the 
Neck ; all of them having died or moved away. The 
building has been. purchased by D. M. Wilson, who 
will turn it into a double dwelling for farm hands. 
The burying ground has been detached from the 
meeting-house. Three sides of the cemetery were 
surrounded by a brick wall, and the remaining side 
next the church has been walled in, making it one 
of the best fenced burying grounds in the county. 
The late George C. Gordon [of Wilmington] left $500 
to keep the grounds in repair; his grandfather, who 
lived on the B. L. Warton farm, near Lebanon, is 
buried there.” 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A WORD FOR THE PAPER. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
Dear Frienps: I appreciate so highly your paper it 
is ever with regret that I hear our members, or those 
interested in our body say they do not take it, there- 
fore I forward a few names of the latter class hoping 
if you will send them specimen copies they may con- 
clude to subscribe for it. With sincere desires for the 
increase of its circulation, I am your friend, 

Stephenson, Va. N. H. B. 


FRIENDS’ MISSION, PHILADELPHIA. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Enoucu Friends having consented to guarantee at 
least two to be in attendance each evening, it has 
been concluded to open.the room of the Friends’ Mis- 
sion as a reading room four nights each week, com- 
mencing in Eleventh month. It is desirable that 
other Friends should occasionally visit the room and 
cooperate as way opens. Illustrated and other news- 
papers, the Scientific American and similar periodicals, 
magazines, etc., will be very acceptable. They may 
be left with Sanford P. Campbell, Chairman of the 
Committee, 2528 Continental avenue ; Spencer Rob- 
erts, 421 North Sixth street; or Friends’ Book Store, 
1500 Race street. J.M.T., dr. 


—The new Friends’ School at Abington has made 
a very encouraging start. A correspondent at Jen- 
kintown writes that owing to a lack of sufficient 
classrooms, and to the over-crowded condition of the 
schoolroom, some of the pupils having no desks, the 
committee in charge has found it absolutely necessa- 
ry to make further provision to accommodate the 
pupils already in attendance, and to admit a portion, 
at least, of those who are constantly applying. To 
meet these needs a builder has beer employed to 
enclose part of a large two-story porch, southern ex- 
posure. This will furnish two large rooms, one above 
the other, each about eleven feet by thirty-two feet. 
The upper will be used as a recitation and seating 
room ; a portion of the lower room will be used by 
the teacher of drawing, while the remainder will 
serve as an additional coat room for boys. There is 
still room for boarding pupils, though the rooms for 


girls are nearly alltaken. Eighty pupils are enrolled. 
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PALESTINE. 
BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
BLEST land of Judea thrice hallowed of song, 
Where the holiest of memories pilgrim-like throng; 
In the shade of thy palms, by the shores of thy Sea, 
On the hills of thy beauty, my heart is with thee, 





























With the eye of a spirit I look on that shore, 
Where pilgrim and prophet have lingered before; 
With the glide of a spirit I traverse the sod 
Made bright by the steps of the angels of God, 














Blue sea of the hills,—in my spirit I hear 
Thy waters, Genesaret, chime on my ear; 
Where the Lowly and Just with the people sat down, 
And thy spray on the dust of his sandals was thrown, 


Beyond are Bethulia’s Mountains of green, 
And the desolate hills of the wild Gadarene ; 
And I pause on the goat-crags of Tabor to see 
The gleam of thy waters, Oh dark Galilee! 


Hark, a sound in the valley, where swollen and strong, 
Thy river, Oh Kishon, is sweeping along; 

Where the Canaanite strove with Jehovah in vain, 
And thy torrents grew dark with the blood of the slain, 


There down from his mountain stern Zebulon came, 
And Naphtali’s stag, with his eyeballs of flame, 
And the chariots of Jabin rolled harmlessly on, 
For the arm of the Lord, was Abinoam’s son ! 


There sleep the still rocks and the caverns which rang 
To the song which the beautiful prophetess sang, 
When the princes of Issachar stood by her side, 

And the shout of a host in its triumph replied. 


Lo, Bethlehem’s hill-side before me is seen, 

With the mountains around and its valleys between; 
There rested the shepherds of Judah, and there 
The song of the angels rose sweet on the air. 


And Bethany’s palm-trees in beauty still throw 
Their shadows at noon on the ruins below; 

But where are the sisters who hastened to greet 
The lowly Redeemer, and sit at his feet? 


I tread_where the Twelve in their way faring trod ; 

I stand where they stood with the Chosen of God,— 

Where His blessings were heard and His lessons wer 
taught, 

Where the blind were restored and the healing was wrought, 


Oh, here with his flock the sad Wanderer came,— 

These hills he toiled over in grief are the same,— 

The founts where he drank by the way side still flow, 
And the same airs are blowing which breathed on his brow! 


And throned on her hills sits Jerusalem yet, 

But with dust on her forehead, and chains on her feet; 
For the crown of her pride to the mocker hath gone, 
And the holy Shechinah is dark where it shone. 


But wherefore this dream of the earthly abode 

Of Humanity clothed in the brightness of God? 
Were my spirit but turned from the outward and dim, 
It could gaze, even now, on the presence of Him! 


Not in clouds and in terrors, but gentle as when, 

In love and in meekness, He moved among men; 

And the voice which breathed peace to the waves of the 
sea 

In the hush of my spirit would whisper to me! 


And what if my feet may not tread where He stood, 
Nor my ears hear the dashing of Galilee’s flood, 
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my eyes see the cross which He bowed him to bear, 
= my knees press Gethsemane’s garden of prayer. 


Yet, Loved of the Father, thy Spirit is near 

To the meek, and the lowly, and penitent here; 
And the voice of thy love is the same even now 
* 4s at Bethany’s tomb or on Olivet’s brow. 


Oh, the outward hath gone !—but in glory and power, 
The SPIRIT surviveth the things of an hour; 
Unchanged, undecaying, its Pentecost flame 

On the heart’s secret altar is burning the same! 


TALITHA CUMI. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


OUR little one was sick, and the sickness pressed her sore. 
We sat beside her bed, and we felt her hands and head, 
And in our hearts we prayed this one prayer o’er and o’er: 
“Come to us, Christ the Lord ; utter thine old-time word, 

‘Talitha cumi!’” 


And astthe night wore on, and the fever flamed more high, 
And a new look burned and grew in the eyes of tender 
blue; 
Still louder in our hearts uprose the voiceless cry, 
“Q Lord of love and might, say once again to-night 
‘Talitha cumi!’” 


And then, and then—he came; we saw him not, but felt. 
And he bent above the child, and she ceased to moan, 
and smiled ; 
And although we heard no sound, as around the bed we 
knelt, 
Our souls were made aware of a mandate in the air, 
“Talitha cumi!” 


And as at dawn’s fair summons faded the morning star, 
Holding the Lord’s hand close, the child we loved arose, 
And with him took her way to a country far away ; 
And we would not call her dead, for it was his voice that 
said 
“Talitha cumi!” 
—S. S. Times. * 


ORTHODOX FRIENDS. 


THE RICHMOND CONFERENCE DECLARATION OF 

DOCTRINE. 
THE “ Uniform Declaration of Faith ” adopted at the 
Richmond Conference has been published at length. 
We find it in the Inter Ocean newspaper of Chicago, 
in its issue of the 8th instant. It is not a brief sum- 
mary, but an extended and elaborate statement of 
doctrinal views, and would occupy perhaps eight pages 
of this paper, if given entire. The attestation is as 
follows: 

At a conference of delegates representing the Yearly 
Meetings of London, Dublin, Canada, New England, New 
York, Baltimore, North Carolina, Ohio, Indiana, Western, 
Towa, and Kansas, held in Richmond, Ind., on the 23d, 24th, 
%6th, and 27th of the Ninth month, 1887, it was thought to 
be desirable that there should be a uniform declaration of 
faith, exhibiting the united testimonies of the Society 
throughout the world, and the following was agreed upon 
to be submitted to the Yearly Meetings represented, for 
their consideration and approval. 

JAMES Woop, 
Signed, Chairman. 
Jeu H. Stuart, MAHALAH JAY, Clerks. 
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The declaration is introducedby the following para- 
graph : 

“Tt is under a deep sense of what we owe to Him 
who has loved us that we feel called upon to offer a 
declaration of those fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tian truth that have always been professed by our 
branch of the Church of Christ.” 

It may be remarked that in neither of the forego- 
ing paragraphs is there any mention of the name of 
Friends, and from a somewhat careful reading of the 
entire document we do not observe that the name is 
used more than twice throughout the entire docu- 
ment. The name of George Fox or any other of the 
early Friends is not introduced, and there is no allu- 
sion to them as authorities as to what has “ always 
been professed ” by Friends. 

There is not, as far as we can observe, any distinct 
presentation of the fundamental principles declared 
by George Fox and his immediate followers: the In- 
dwelling Light. This, William Penn said, (in his 
preface to the works of George Fox), “is as the cor- 
ner stone of their [the Friends’] fabric; and indeed, 
to speak eminently and properly, their characteristic 
or main distinguishing point or principle, viz: the 
light of Christ within, or God’s gift for man’s salva- 
tion.” 

The following passages in the Declaration, under 
the heading “ The Holy Spirit” relate to this subject, 
and will be regarded, probably, as being substantially 
a disownment of the principle: 

“We own no principle of spiritual light, life, or holi- 
ness, inherent by nature in the mind or heart of man. 
We believe in no principle of spiritual light, life, or holi- 
ness, but the influence of the Holy Spirit of God, bestowed 
on mankind in various measures and degrees through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. It is the capacity to receive this blessed 
influence which, in an especial manner, gives man preémi- 
nence above the beasts that perish; which distinguishes 
him, in every nation and in every clime, asan object of the 
redeeming love of God ; as a being not only intelligent, but 
responsible; for whom the message of salvation through 
our crucified Redeemer is, under all possible circumstances, 
designed to be a joyful sound. The Holy Spirit must ever 
be distinguished, both from the conscience which he en- 
lightens, and from the natural faculty of reason, which, 
when unsubjected to his holy influence, is, in the things 
of God, very foolishness. As the eye is to the body, so is 
the conscience to our inner being, the organ by which we 
see; and, as both light and life are essential to the eye, so 
conscience as the inward eye, cannot see aright without 
the quickening and illumination of the Spirit of God. One 
with the Father and the Son, the Holy Spirit can never 
disown or dishonor our once crucified and now risen and 
glorified Redeemer. We disavow all professed illumination 
or spirituality thatare divorced from faith in Jesus Christ 
of Nazareth crucified for us without the gates of Jerusalem.” 

The citation of the foregoing will give a fair idea 
of the extreme elaboration of the document, as well 
as of its general tone and character. There are very 
many clauses relating to Jesus, and all of them rep- 
resent him in the most “orthodox” or “evangeli- 
cal” manner. One clause says: 

“In him is revealed as true God and perfect man, a 
Redeemer, at once able to suffer and Almighty to save. He 
became obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 
and is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours only, 
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but also for the sins of the whole world; in whom we have 
redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins ac- 
cording to the riches of his grace. It is our joy to confess 
that the remission of sins which any partake of is only in 
and by virtue of his most satisfactory sacrifice and no oth- 
erwise.” 

Concerning the Scriptures, it is said that the So- 
ciety of Friends has always believed “ that the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament were given 
by inspiration of God; that, therefore, there can be 
no appeal from them to any other authority whatso- 
ever.” The Old Testament “ is to be read in the light 
and completeness of the New ; thus will its meaning 
be unveiled.” And upon this subject it is added that: 
“ Where Christ resides, idle speculation is hushed ; 
his doctrine is learned in the doing of his will, and 
all knowledge ripens into a deeper and richer experi- 
ence of his truth and love.” In connection with the 
subject of the outward “ordinances” of water bap- 
tism, and “ the supper,” (which are disapproved of), 
this language is used: “ We are well aware that our 
Lord was pleased to make use ofa variety of sym- 
bolical utterances, but he often gently upbraided his 
disciples for accepting literally what he had intended 
only in its spiritual meaning.” And under the head- 
ing “ Liberty of Conscience” it is said : 

“ That conscience should be free, and that in matters 
of religious doctrine and worship man is accountable only 
to God, are truths which are plainly declared in the New 
Testament, and which are confirmed by the whole scope of 
the gospel, and by the example of our Lord and his disci- 
ples. To rule over the conscience and to command the 
spiritual allegiance of men is the high and sacred preroga- 
tive of God alone. In religion every act ought to be free. 
A forced worship is plainly a contradiction in terms under 
that dispensation in which the worship of the Father must 
be in spirit and in truth.” 

The general citation of the Scripture throughout 
the document is, however, not marked by the rules 
of interpretation thus intimated; it is, on the con- 
trary, literal, in substantially every case except the 
“ordinances.” As it is our desire to present simply 
a fair and accurate idea of the paper, we hesitate to 
attempt a synopsis of its contents, as the several sub- 
jects are treated of at length, with many quotations 
of Scriptural language, and the view to be taken of 
these would appear differently to different persons. 
There is no definite expression on the subject ofa 
regularly supported pastorate, though the tenor of 
what is said under the heading “ Public Worship ” is 
against it, and it is declared that “ while on the one 
hand, the gospel should never be preached for 
money, on the other, it is the duty of the church to 
make such provision that it shall never be hindered 
for want of it.” There is an extended treatment of 
“ Justification and Sanctification.” One passage of it 
Says: : 

“We believe that in connection with justification is re- 
generation ; that they who come to this experience know 
that they are not their own, that being reconciled to God 
by the death of his Son, we are saved by his life; a new 
heart is given and new desires, old things are passed away, 
and we become new creatures, through faith in Christ 
Jesus our wills being surrendered to his holy will, grace 
reigns through righteousness unto eternal life, by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” 
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Of original sin, it is held that man 
gression through unbelief, under th 
Satan, and thereby lost that spiritual life of righteous. 
ness in which he was created ; and so death 
upon him as the inevitable consequence of io 
As the children of fallen Adam all mankind hemi 
image. They partake of his nature, and are involved 
in the consequence of his fall. . But while 
we hold these views of the lost condition of 
in the fall, we rejoice to believe that sin ig ate 
puted to any until they transgress the divine a 
after sufficient capacity has been given to understand 
it; and that infants, though inheriting this fallen 
nature, are saved in the infinite mercy of 
through the redemption which is in Christ Jesus.” 
Of the Resurrection and Final Judgment, belief ig 
expressed in both, and the following is declared g 
the close of the treatment of those subjects: “We 
believe that the punishment of the wicked and the 
blessedness of the righteous shall be everlasting” 
There are brief paragraphs under the headings of 
“ Marriage,” “ Peace,” and “ Oaths,” the tenor of them 
being not different from the usual views of Friends 
on those subjects. 

As will be observed by the introductory minute of 
the officers of the Conference, the Declaration ig to 
be sent to the several yearly meetings for their cop. 
sideration. It would seem that so extended and yol- 
uminous a body of doctrine could hardly fail to be 
differently viewed by different persons. It certainly 
must be regarded as in the main a very “ orthodox” 
document, and as being, in the strictest sense a 
“creed.” The expressions of the early Friends, by 
which they emphasized their departure from the 
churches of their day, are nearly, if not quite all ig. 
nored, and there is but little that divides this doca- 
ment from such as would be put out by the extremest 
“evangelical” organizations of the present time. 


* THE AMERICAN CONSTITUTION: RE- 
MARKS OF EX-PRESIDENT HAYES. 

[At the dinner, in Philadelphia, Ninth month 17, in honor 
of the Constitutional Centenary, ex-President Rutherford 
B. Hayes made the following brief address :] 

IT has been my preference and I suppose my duty 
to remain to the end of the programme, not expect 
ing to be called upon to add to it. The hour is too 
late to discuss any of these topics, and it seems to me 
if I were to say anything it would be simply to try 
to make, from what we have listened to to-night, a 
little catalogue of results, for it is these that deter- 
mine the value of every human effort. 

The truth is that, as to this frame of government 
that began one hundred years ago, the time has not 
come for deciding finally upon its value. One hun- 
dred years is not a lifetime in the history of a nation; 
it is hardly long enough for judging of the govern- 
mental framework ; and yet already this Constitution 
has borne great fruit. It found us a weak confedera- 
tion of States, loosely bound together by a rope of 
sand, and now, after one hundred years—as we hear 
from the South and the North and from all directions 
—ours is a nation bound together for good and bound 
together forever, and in such a nation that we cat 
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say of it what can be said of no other nation of the 
obe. It can do without a great army, because it 
eeds none. It can do without a splendidnavy, be- 
cody it needs none. It can do without expensive 
fortifications, because it has no use for them. 

The prestige, the credit, the wealth, the fruit of the 
country, under the Constitution, are such that the 
country needs none of these things. 

We hear of such a nation being the great war 

wer of a continent, and of such another as the ruler 
jn diplomacy. gt is the glory of America, under the 
Constitution, to be the great pacific power of the 
globe—able without an armv or navy to keep peace at 
home and to command respect and consideration 
abroad. I thank the General of the army, that gal- 
jant soldier whom we all admire so much, for the re- 
marks he has made. He has foreseen the position 
which this country is to occupy in the future in favor 
of arbitration as a means of settling international dif- 
ficulties. Our position is such that we command a 
hearing by the world. ; 

Statesmen abroad expend all their powers in 
financial management to preserve their national 
credit ; and yet, as all men can see, with their great 
debts growing larger and larger, all nations other than 
our own find their credit growing weaker and weaker, 
and poorer and poorer, while we, in spite of perennial 
financial blunders, find our credit growing better and 
better. The task of statesmanship abroad is to avoid 
a deficiency in revenue; our concern is as to how to 
get rid of our surplus. So it goes through the whole 
story. 

It seems that I have got into a speech at the end 
ofthe programme; but I will finish with a sentence 
ortwo. To Washington more than to any other man 
we are indebted for the Constitution made by the 
fathers. He was devoted to it with a devotion that 
was the master-passion of his soul. We call him “the 
father of his country ” because he led it through the 
war of the revolution. But he doubly-earned that 
title by giving us, with his compatriots, a constitution 
that is one hundred years old. That Constitution 
was the work also of Adams, Hamilton, Madison, 
Sherman, Franklin and alk the immortal patriots as- 
sociated with them. It challenges the admiration 
and praise of the great statesmen of Europe. Lincoln, 
aname that ne’er shall sink while there is echo left 
in all our country’s history, lived for the Constitution 
and at last died for the Constitution. 

Then, my friends, it is the best and the highest 
aspiration that I can utter for America and America’s 
children in the ages that are to come, that they may 
forever and altogether be worthy of the Constitution 
that their fathers bequeathed them. 





AccorpinG to the English Women’s Journal, there 
are now about one hundred women serving on school 
boards in England and Wales. Four county districts 
have women as clerks. There are also women over- 
seers, assistant Overseers, and overseers of highways. 





Tue Japanese Government has engaged a young 
San Francisco woman to organize a school of domestic 


service at Tokio, to familiarize Japanese girls with our 
customs, 
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BOYS AND HOMES. 


EVERY now and then one reads, in the best papers, 
false sentiments about boys and their relations to their 
homes. They are spoken of as if they are wholly 
devoid of the sense of responsibility that even the 
ordinarily trained boy ought to possess ; as if the in- 
genuity of every member of the family need be taxed 
to devise means for keeping them, especially in the 
evening, in the home where certainly one might sup- 
pose they ought to expect to be at seasonable hours. 
I think a great deal of harm is done by articles sug- 
gesting to sisters how to keep their brothers at home 
in the evening, or to mothers offering hints for mak- 
ing home attractive to their sons. It would be far 
better to propose to the boys themselves methods for 
helping to make home a pleasant place ! 

Not long ago, a little lad of twelve was trying to 
persuade his mother to allow him to play on the 
street with his mates after dark. When other argu- 
ments had failed, he said, “ But home isso dull! The 
——” (naming a paper his mother valued) “says, no 
wonder boys don’t care to stay home in the evening, 
so little is done for them to amuse them, and that’s 
why some boys get into rough company.” The mother 
lifted the boy’s face toward her own, and looked deep 
down into his eyes. Said she, “ My child, what kind 
of a boy would he be who made a dull home the ex- 
cuse for joining rough companions?” ‘“ Not a good 
one, of course,” said the truthful little lad, blushing. 

Why can not those writers who are so anxious for 
the welfare of our boys speak the trath? Why write 
as if there were really some excuse for their entering 
into evil ways? There is no reason why a boy should 
feel less than a girl his obligations to the home. If 
the home is dull, why urge upon the daughter alone 
to enliven it? Why not urge upon both son and 
daughter ? Some homes are dull. Fathers and mothers 
have strenuous labors and cares. When evening comes 
they require rest. Who should enliven such homes? 
The weary mother, or just the daughter? Why 
should not the son set his young brain to work to 
“make things pleasant?” There is a suggestion of 
weakness in that mother, who, having done her 
duties faithfully through the day, and with every 
faculty used to its utmost limit, yet compels herself to 
overwork for the sake of keeping her son from 
spending his evenings with evil associates. Why 
has she not trained him concerning his duties to the 
home?’ And in those zealous writers of advice to 
mothers and daughters one detects a lack of earnest 
thought, deep thought, upon this subject. Let the ap- 
peals be made to the boys themselves. Few boys areso 
devoid ofa sense of honor but that a few honest words 
to them would set the matter before them in its true 
light. No honorable boy would accept from mother 
and sister offices that really were his own to per- 
form. Say to the boys that it is their trust to help 
make the home a cheerful place in the evening,— 
that father and mother, busy for them all day, have 
a right to sometimes expect entertainment from them, 
finding in their society and plans relaxation from 
cares that often press too heavily. Notrue boy, who 


{!And why has not the father, as well as the mother aided by 
precept and example in this training ?—Ebs.} 
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can be made to feel the truth of this, will ever need 
to have his mother or sister advised as to means of 
keeping him in the house evenings. 

The trouble seems to be that boys are not taught 
to feel their responsibility in this direction. Thoy 
need to be approached as if they had more character 
and sense of duty. 





As an illustration of the effect of training a child 
to observe and describe what passes under his vision, 
a schoolmaster says: “I took a boy with me once 
to look at a mill-dam then in process of construction, 
and on which two or three hundred men were busy. 
I led him all over the work from one end tothe 
other. We then went back to the school-house. In 
the course of the afternoon, I called on him to stand 
up and tell the boys how they were making that mill- 
dam. About all he said was this: ‘ Yes, there were 
lots of men at work; and they had lots of logs and 
boards; and they piled them in some way or other, 
and fastened them, and made a dam of it.’ His re- 
sources were exhausted. The next day I took him 
again, and made him examine the lower timbers and 
the successive layers up to the top. I had him ask 
the workmen all about dovetailing and the design of 
it. I showed him how the braces were put into the 
abutments at the sides, and how the pressure of the 
water was resisted by a semi-circular form and by the 
sloping planks. I showed him the use of the apron 
at the foot of the lower slope of the dam, and a va- 
riety of other things. The boy made three or four 
private efforts at description in my hearing alone. 
Each time he was sent back to notice afresh some 
things he had omitted. He thought it hard work ; 
but at length he got a pretty good hold of the sub- 
ject. Then again he was put up before the school, 
and gavea very good description, which interested 
boys and girls alike, and sent quite a number of them 
trooping off Seventh-day afternoon to see for them- 
selves how the’mill-dam was built.”—Selected. 





ProBaBLy nothing tires one so much as feeling 
hurried. When in the early morning, the day’s af- 
fairs press on one’s attention beforehand, and there 
comes the wonder how in the world everything is to 
be accomplished, when every interruption is received 
impatiently, and the clock is watched in distress as 
its moments flit past, then the mind tires the body. 
We are wrong to drive ourselves with whip and spur 
in this way. Each of us is promised strength for the 
day, and we must not wear ourselves out by crowd. 
ing two days’ tasks into one. If we only keep cool 
and calm, not allowing ourselves to be flustered, we 
shall be less wearied when we have reached the even- 
tide. The children may be fractious, the servants 
trying, the friend we love may fail to visit us, the 
letter we expect may not arrive, but if we can pre- 
serve our tranquility of soul ard of demeanor, we 
shall get through everything creditably.—Selected. 





Lire may be regarded as a gift, and also as a trust ; 
but it will never assume itssublimest aspect, or have its 
duties most effectually fulfilled till the latter view of it 
becomes the habitual and favorite one.— Thomas Wright 


A REPORTER Of the New York Horelé onan a 
ago interviewed a number of the ministers 
churches in that city concerning the Andover ‘i 
trine of “ future probation.” One of his reports ne 
follows: Father Prendergrast of St. Francis Xavier’ 
listened to the reporter’s explanation of his ull 
with asmile. “The Catholic Church,” he gaiq rr 
never recognized the possibility of a probation - 
death. At the same time the church has never q 
clared that those who do not die witkin its cntans 
fold are surely damned. It teaches, after St, Joh 
that there is a‘ true light which lighteth every —_ 
that cometh into the world.’ This light is given 
the heathen, although through ignorance he may a 
recognize it as the spirit of Christ. The church hag 
always held that there is a large chance of Salvation 
for him who minds this light so far as he knows it 
and to the utmost of his ability. The church hag no 
list of the damned, while it has millions of saints on 
its rolls. Ifthe question that Dr. Taylor suggested at 
Springfield were to be put to me by the heathen 
‘ Have all our ancestors who died without this faith 
been damned?’ I would not say as he would, ‘No’ 
but I would make answer merely that I did not know 
The church does not profess to know. It leaves it to 
the benevolent fatherhood of God.” 





From a recent letter of J. P. Gledstone, London, 
published in The Philanthropist, (New York), we make 
this extract: “The contention with legalization of 
vice may have to be renewed again and again, both 
in England and America, but the fate of that system 
is unmistakably sealed. Officials who want to have 
berths and salaries will fight hard for it, as they are 
doing with us, but the people will see through their 
selfish game. The aristocracy whom we are cursed 
with, who maintain the army and navy as places for 
them to flourish in, and who are by tradition and ed. 
ucation the patrons and supporters of all our worst 
customs of horse racing, drinking, gambling, ete, 
will, as a matter of course, do what they can to keep 
itup; but light is spreading, and our ruling families 
will have to give place to men of lowlier birth and 
better principles. They have had many rebuffs of 
late,and more are awaiting them, and of a more se 
rious nature. The fact is we are beginning to see that 
the ‘upper ten ’ will choke the nation if they have 
their way ; and on the whole it will be a less evil if 
the nation chokes them !”’ 





Tue spirit of truth within us must be the inter- 
preter of every record, and must help us to winnow 
the wheat from the chaff. The word of God—the 
truth, the reason, the wisdom, by which men and 
angels live,—abideth forever. That word is in the 
ancient books ; it is in the modern mind; it is hidden 
in our hearts ; it is old as eternity ; it is young as the 
morning.—C. G. Ames. 





A very ancient inscription on the Church of 8. 
Giacomo di Rialto, Venice, runs: “ Around this tem- 
ple let the merchant’s law be just, his weights true, 
and his covenants faithful.” John Ruskin was the 
first to discover this beautiful line and he says itis 
the “ pride of my life.” 















‘ 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

_It is stated that of the seventeen Presidents of the 
United States eleven were college graduates ; of twenty 
Vice-Presidents, ten ; of twenty-nine Secretaries of State, 
nineteen ; of forty-one Associate Justices of the United 
States Supreme Court, thirty. 

_A new British industry is the preparation of basic 
slag for agricultural manure. The material is pulverized 
by machinery to such an extent that the finished product 
will pass through a sieve of ten thousand holes to the 
square inch. The fertilizing properties of this slag are 
due to the large proportion of iron and phosphoric acid 
which it contains. 

_—Some one in Iowa has introduced to notice a new fuel 
which is designed to take the place of coal in the prairie 
countries. This fuel is made by grinding cornstalks and 
coarse prairie grass together, moistening them, and then 
pressing the pulp into blocks about twelve inches long and 
four inches thick. These blocks are then dried. It is 
claimed that one block will give an hour’s steady heat, 
and that the fuel can be produced for $3 per ton. 


—The plan of signalling accurate time from sea-coasts 
was first adopted by Great Britain about thirty years ago. 
That country now has on its coasts fourteen time-balls and 
five other time-signals, and its colonies and dependencies 
have twenty-six time-balls; Germany has seven time- 
balls; France, four time-balls and two other time-signals; 
Sweden and Norway, Austria, Hungary, Holland with 
Belgium, and the United States, have five time-balls each ; 
Denmark has two; Spain and Portugal, one each; and 
Italy none. 


—A fine and well-appointed building for the use of the 
employés of the Vanderbilt roads which run into New 
York was opened on the 4th inst., a gift of Cornelius Van- 
derbilt, which cost more than $100,000. It is devoted to 
the uses of the railroad branch of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association ; and the only conditicn required of any 
employé of these roads who uses its reading-rooms, gym- 
nasium, baths, and other comforts and conveniences, is the 
payment of a specific sum, from ten cents upward, pér 
month for at least a year from the date of application. 


—— —— 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND and his wife complete their 
tour this week. On the 17th inst., they were at Nashville, 
and went thence by Chattanooga to Atlanta. A sad inci- 
dent occurred in Memphis, on the 15th. Judge Ellett, who 
made the address of welcome to the President, dropped 
dead in his seat when the latter had concluded his re- 
sponse. The fact of Judge Ellett’s death was concealed 
from the President at the time, it being reported that the 
Judge had only fallen in a faint. 


THERE were two more deaths from cholera on Swin- 
burne Island, New York, on the night of the 16th inst., 
among the Alesia’s passengers. This makes 28 deaths from 
cholera since the Alesia left Mediterranean ports. 


THE latest estimate of the year’s total cotton crop of 
this country places the quantity at 6,550,000 bales, being 
about 50,000 bales in excess of last year. 


THE official returns of the recent election in Tenneesee 


show the majority against the prohibitory amendment to be | 


27,693. 


In Iowa, there is much feeling over a number of “ evic- 
tions” of occupants of land. by the legal owners, a “ Syn- 
dicate” formed in England. The lands were unfortuately 
in dispute as part of the grants to two different railroad 


four of these were taken out dead. 


lines. It is reported that 120 families were ejected from 
the properties they occupied. 


A SHOCKING railroad accident occurred at Kouts Sta- 
tion, on the Chicago and Atlantic Railroad, sixty miles 
from Chicago, on the 11th inst. A frieght train ran into 
the rear of the New York express. The passenger cars 
were wrecked and took fire. Eight persons were reported 
killed, and a uumber injured, but the subsequent reports 
indicate that there was greater loss o flife. 


In New York City, on the 17th, anew four-story build- 
ing in course of erection for a “ parochial school” fell 
down, burying twenty men who were at work. At least 
The building was not 
securely constructed. It had been intended to put 2,000 


children into it. 


THE Bureau of Statistics will shortly issue its report on 
wool production. The number of sheep now in the country 
is estimated at 40,000,000, an increase of 5,000,000 since the 
last census. The value,of the wool clip of the United 
States this year is estimated at $70,000,000. 


A STEAMSHIP, arrived at San Francisco on the 17th inst., 
from Japan and China, brings news of a terrible fire in 
Hankow, China, whieh caused the loss of 1000 lives, and 
destroyed $3,000,000 worth of property. 


A MRMORIAL fountain in honor of William Shakespeare, 
the gift of George W. Childs, of Philadelphia, was dedi- 
cated at Stratford-upon-Avon, in England, on the 17th inst. 
Among other proceedings, a poem written for the occasion 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and a letter from James Rus- 
sell Lowell, were read. It is described as a beautiful and 
costly work of art. 


As an east-bound passenger train on the Wabash Rail- 
road reached the long bridge near Fort Morence, Wisconsin, 
on the night of the 16th inst., the engineer discovered that 
the structure was on fire, and succeeded in stopping the 
train. A numberof roadmen on the train extinguished the 
flames after two hours’ work. It is believed that the bridge 
was set on fire. 


THERE has been some trouble among the Indians on the 
Lower Brule Agency, in Dakota, about the division of the 
lands, but the agent telegraphed on the 17th as follows: 
“ Disturbing Indians were surprised and captured by police. 
Danger all over. What promised to be serious trouble 
nipped in the bud. Survey is going forward, Majority of 
Indians want to take allotments.” 


A SEVERE outbreak of yellow fever at Tampa, Florida, 
is reported. It wasat first denied that it was yellow fever, 
but there seems to be no doubt of the fact. 


THE Supreme Court of Pennsylvania decides that a 
saloon keeper or tavern keeper is responsible in damages 
for injury done to a person in his bar-room, especially 
when such keeper should sell liquor to make people drunk 
and should be the direct cause of the injuries thus sus- 
tained. 


AN extensive exhibition of agricultural and mechanical 
products, etc., was opened at Atlanta, Ga., on the 10th inst 
It is said to be one of the first ever held in the South. 


NOTICES. 


*.* Baltimore Yearly Meeting.—Friends who expect to 
attend the Yearly Meeting are informed that the under- 
signed will furnish upon application certificates enabling 
the holder to purchase Round Trip Excursion Tickets over 
the Pennsylvania and Northern Central railroads, from 
and south of New York City and Erie, Penna. and east of 
Pittsburgh. Also by the Baltimore and Ohio railroad 
from all points East of the Ohio road, between the 26th of 
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this month and the 4th of next, good to return until the 
10th of next month. No return passes will be issued from 
Baltimore, upon either railroad. 
HENRY JANNEY, 832 N. Eutaw St., 
Epwp. STABLER, JR., P. O. Box 254, 


*,* Quarterly meetings will occur Tenth month as fol- 
lows : 
25. Western, Londongreve, Pa. 
27. Caln, Sadsbury, Pa. 
29. Westbury, Flushing, Long Island. 
31. Baltimore Yearly Meeting, Baltimore. 


} Baltimore. 





*.* A Convention of delegates representing the seven 
yearly meetings of Friends on Indian affairs, will meet at 
Lombard street meeting-house, Baltimore, on Third-day 
evening, Eleventh month Ist, at 7.30 o’clock p. m. 

LeEvI K. Brown, Secretary. 





*,* The Committee on Temperance and Intoxicating 
Beverages of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, wili hold a 
Temperance meeting at Friends’ meeting-house, Race street 
above 15th, on Third-day, Tenth month 25th, at 8 p. m.; 
to be addressed by Esther J. Trimble Lippincott, and others. 

All are invited. Subject, “ Law vs. License.” 


_—__—__ 


*,* There will be a Temperance Conference held at 
Crosswicks, Tenth month 30, at 2.30 p. m., under the care 
of the Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Com- 
mittee. All are invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH A. ROGERS, Clerk. 





*,.* Dr. H. T. Child will deliver his lecture on Tem- 
perance, with illustrations, at Byberry Meeting-house, on 
First-day, Tenth month 234d, at 2.30 p.m. All are invited. 
By order of Committee on Temperance of Abington Quar- 
terly Meeting. 

S. C. JAmEs, Clerk. 





*,* Philadelphia Yearly Mecting’s Committee on Edu- 
cation of the Colored Feople of the South will meet at 
Fifteenth and Race streets, Philadelphia. (Room No. 1, in 
the meeting-house), Tenth month 22, at 1.30 v’clock. 

Amos HILLBORN, Clerks 
GEORGE L. MaRIs, wae. 


#,* Olerks of Unions comprising Philadelphia First-day 
School Association and Superintendents of schools within 
the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting not connected 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate pewders. Sold only in cans. 
RoYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 
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a 
with any Union, are requested to forward ann 
as early as possible to bal report 
S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
26 West Johnson street, Germantown, Phila, 





*,* Baltimore Yearly Meeting. We have been 
by a member of Baltimore Yearly Meeting to state th 
Friends will be entertained as formerly, at the Man = 
House, corner St. Paul and Fayette streets, Baltimore re 
ing the yearly meeting week, at reduced rates, Nia 


Tequested 





*.* The annual meeting of the Association for the 
motion of First-day Schools within the limits of Philade} 
phia Yearly Meeting will be held in Race street meeting 
house. Eleventh month 5th, 1887, at 10 o’clock a. m il 
interested in the cause are cordially invited to attend 


S. RAYMOND ROBERTs, 
TactE A. Lipprncorr, { “letks, 





*.* An Impostor.—Friends are cautioned in regard to 
| woman who has called on several, claiming to be collecting 
funds to aid in putting a child in the hospital. She is mil 
to usually wear a sunbonnet and claims to be recommended 
by well-known Friends, which is not the case. 





PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER jy 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notice 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importang 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth. 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding, 





*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER yp 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform usof 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 
article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extn 
numbers printed. 





*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded toreney 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it tobe 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will als 
help to avoid mistakes. 


ORDERS 
a7en Ag 


AND a 
Sa 
acy 
403 Chestnut St. 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3} in. 
ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 





Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 





| CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N.J. 
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This Company odie ALL DESIRABLE Forms of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
: e It is PURELY MuTuAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONs and a SuRPLUs of about Two MILL- 
a sar ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@g 


Pres. waitnla M. NEEDLES, Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Bee. HENRY C. BROWN. 


==SSSSSSS/_—S 


——— 


~ FRIENDS WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 





“xo. os arcu street, T)| X )N Paapecruz, PENNA. 
e _ FRIENDS MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Onrvcly and Handsomely Engrossed 


FRIENDS’ BOOKS, 


FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
8. W. COR. FIFTEENTH & RACE STS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Retail. Mailed. | Retail. Mailed 
Barclay’s Apology, - | - .50 60 Holy Life and Paul’s Speech. H. 
Barclay’s Catechism, - 25 .29 Turford, - 40 48 
Life of William Penn. By S ML, Jan- Rules of Discipline of Philadelphia 
ney. Cloth, - 1.00 Yearly Meeting - ‘ 41 
Paper, . Life of J ohn Richardson. Cloth, ‘ Al 
Life of George Fox. By S -M. Jan- a és Sheep, - . 56 


| 
| 
| 
| 
ney. Cloth, - d : | Christian Baptism. William Dell. 
| 








—————_ 


Conversations on Religious Subjects Per Dozen, - - = 4 81 
By 8. M. Janney, - Dymond on War, - : 24 
Peace Principles Exemplified. By 6. Essays, Testimonies ” vo By J. 
M. Janney, - Johnson, - i 22 
Summary of Christian Doctrines. Pa- | Scraps of Thought ond Feeling. By 
per. Per Dozen, - - d 09 | J. Johnson, - : 85 
Vital Religion. By Ss. M. Jenney. Scriptural Watchword. J. Side : 55 
Paper. Per Dozen, - ‘ . Treasury of Facts. J.Johnson. Six 
History of Friends. By S. M. Janney. Volumes, - - - 75 .80 
4 Volumes, Cloth, - : .00 | Friends’ Miscellany. J. and I. Com- 
4 Volumes, Sheep, - - 4, 00 | ly. Eleven Volumes, - - 11.00 
History of the Separation. By S. M. George Fox’s Works. Eight Vols., 12.00 
Janney. 1 Volume, Cloth, 6 0 | Isaac Pennington’s Works, - - 5.00 
Memoir of 8. M. Janney, - - 1.2 oO | Journal of Elias Hicks, - 1.25 
Journal of John Woolman, - ; 8 Letters of Elias Hicks, - - 
- - “  Whittier’s, 1. .30 Essays on the Views of Friends. By 
Journal of John Comly, - f 2.5 John J. Cornell. Paper, - 10 
No Cross, No Crown. By William Flexible Cover, - - - 15 
Penn, - - - 3 j Dissertation on Christian Ministry. 
Rise and Progress of Friends. By J. Jackson. Paper, - - 80 
William Penn, - ; ‘ Cloth, 5 a . 50 
William Penn’s Letter to his Wife Garnered Treasures from the Poets, 1.25 


and Children. Per Dozen, = - Conversations on the Queries. By 
Life of James and Lucretia Mott, H. E. Stockley, - - 


waemeerehy of Benjamin Hallow- | True Peace, - : 
e 


’ ? . . - i 55 | Plain Path, - . 
Dr. Parrish’s Letter. Per Dozen, Journal of Hugh Judge, - 


Conversations. ‘Thomas Story, Life of Isaac T. Hopper, 
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- CAPITAL, $750, 000. SURPLUS, $349,307. 


‘AVIN e S DEPARTMENT 


J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO, 


17 Years’ Experience. $10,363,800 Loaned. $6,450,681 of Interest 
aud Principal returned to Investors. No delay. Not a dollar lost. 


_To encourage savings, the obligations of this Company are given in amounts of $5 and upwards, with 

5 7 interest coupons attached. These obligations can, at any time, be exchange’ for 6 % First Mortgage Reaj 

Fstate Debenture Bonds of this Company, in amounts of $300 and upwards, securities deposited with, snd 
bonds oO by, THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO., of New York. 


This is a great opportunity for persons of small means. 
FOR SALE <ctour NEW YORK 
S OFFICE AT PAR 
AND ACCRUED ree 
For pamphlet with full information, and 450 testimonials, ad 


0 B. WATKINS L. M. CO., Lawrence, a 
Or UENRY DICKINSON, New York Manager, 243 Broadway. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
_ NO. 92 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 §. FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


CAPITAL PAID UP,. .. . «« $1,000,000.00. 
SURPLUS, . er my at ee eae ek gt nnn 
RESERVE LIABILITY, is oh 1,000,000:00. 














$2,100,000.00. 
PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8S. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 








E. H. AUSTIN, M 
A. D. R. CRAWFORD, f “agen 


THE GIRARD LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY AND TRUST COMPAN 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, COMMITTEE OR RECEIVER, AND RECEIVES 
DEPOSITS ON INTEREST, ALSO INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES. 
CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
President, EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS. Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 
Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 





THE . PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. | 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. 








CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTB/. 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust, Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8S. WING, Manager-ot In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Friends’ Printing House 5. W. Cor. Sixth and Arch Streets, Philadelphia. 


